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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment 
of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

RESULTS  OF  SINGLE-MEMBER  DISTRICT  AND  AT-LARGE  DISTRICT 
ELECTIONS  IN  A FLORIDA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

By 

Deborah  S.  Manuel 
December  1988 

Chairperson:  James  W.  Longstreth 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  factors  perceived 
as  influencing  the  outcomes  in  the  1982  and  1984  school  board 
elections  in  a school  district  in  Florida.  The  outcome  in  the  at-large 
election  was  different  from  the  outcome  that  would  have  resulted  if  a 
single-member  district  election  system  had  been  in  effect.  The 
candidates  losing  the  at-large  election  had  the  majority  of  votes  in 
their  single-member  districts  of  residency.  The  study  was  a case 
analysis  of  these  two  elections  using  perceptions  concerning  the 
influence  of  13  factors  gathered  by  interviewing  the  candidates, 
campaign  workers,  informed  community  leaders,  and  school  system 
employees.  Corroborating  data  were  obtained  from  archival  evidence 
such  as  election  records  and  newspaper  articles. 

In  the  1982  general,  at-large  election,  the  factors  perceived  as 
having  the  most  influence  in  electing  the  winner  were  the  occupation  of 
his  opponent  (a  minister),  the  winner's  positive  method  of  campaigning, 
and  a well-articulated  platform.  The  factor  of  race  played  a role  in 
the  primary  election  of  the  winning  candidate.  The  defeated  candidate 
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received  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  his  single-member  district  of 
residence.  His  occupation  was  seen  as  a positive  factor  there.  Name 
recognition  and  campaign  method  were  also  named  as  strong  factors. 

In  the  1984  general,  at-large  election,  the  outcome  was  perceived 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  campaign  method  and  the  platform  of  the 
winner.  Another  strong  factor  was  the  perception  that  voters  wished 
to  remove  the  incumbent.  The  defeated  incumbent  received  a majority  of 
the  votes  in  his  single-member  district  of  residence.  This  was 
perceived  to  have  been  caused  by  his  name  recognition,  campaign  method, 
and  membership  in  local  organizations. 

In  both  general  elections,  campaign  method  and  platform  were 
influential.  The  major  factors  were  defeat  of  the  incumbent  and  the 
negative  influence  of  occupation  as  a minister.  The  single-member 
district  of  residence  vote  was  influenced  by  name  recognition.  Another 
influence  was  the  change  from  a population  of  largely  Democratic  voters 
to  an  increase  in  new  Republican  voters.  Both  winning  school  board 
candidates  were  Republicans. 

As  there  have  been  many  court  cases  involving  at-large  election 
systems  versus  single-member  election  systems  and  the  effect  on  minority 
representation,  it  is  recommended  that  Florida  school  district  elections 
be  the  focus  of  further  study  to  determine  the  effect  of  an  election 
system  change  and  the  results  of  and  influences  on  minority  candidate 
campaigns.  , It  is  recommended  that  court  representatives,  school  system 
representatives,  and  others  involved  in  decisions  to  change  election 
methods  consider  factors  other  than  race  or  minority  representation  and 
to  consider  the  level  of  service  given  to  voters  under  each  system. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Local  elections  for  city  councils,  county  commissions,  and  school 
boards  have  been  generally  based  on  one  of  three  voting  systems:  (a) 

multi-member,  at-large  districts;  (b)  single-member  residence  areas 
with  at-large  voting;  or  (c)  single-member  districts.  The  first  two 
systems  represent  the  entire  constituency  of  the  governmental  unit. 

In  the  third  system,  the  elected  individual  represents  only  the 
constituents  of  the  single-member  district.  The  at-large  systems 
allow  the  voter  to  choose  from  among  all  the  campaigning  candidates 
in  the  election.  The  single-member  district  system  of  voting  provides 
that  the  voter  is  to  vote  only  for  one  of  the  candidates  from  the 
sub-district  in  which  both  the  voter  and  candidate  reside.  Candidates 
in  single-member  district  elections  campaign  only  within  a sub-section 
of  the  district.  Candidates  represent  a smaller  geographic  area  and 
the  constituency  is  thereby  narrower  and  presumed  to  be  more 
homogeneous . 

Many  arguments  for  and  against  these  methods  have  been  offered. 

A summary  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  single-members  districts 
was  compiled  by  Penny  Paquette  (1986),  Chairman  of  the  Lake  County, 
Florida,  Public  Schools  Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  Paquette 
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researched  these  pros  and  cons  to  provide  information  to  the 
electorate  when  her  local  school  board  requested  a referendum  to 
determine  the  desired  voting  system  to  be  used  for  future  elections  to 
the  school  board.  She  felt  strongly  that  a lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
issue  would  cause  a decision  to  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
emotionalism  and  the  threat  of  a law  suit  (P.  Paquette,  personal 
communication,  February  5,  1986). 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  listed  by  Paquette  was 
the  change  in  voting  power.  By  electing  a single-member  district 
candidate,  the  strength  of  a special  interest,  ethnic,  or  neighborhood 
group  could  be  increased  and  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept  which  must 
be  adhered  to  by  law,  would  not  be  diluted.  Campaign  costs  could  be 
lowered,  providing  greater  opportunities  to  run  for  office.  A 
candidate  running  for  office  from  a smaller  geographic  area  may  also 
be  better  known  by  the  constituents.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
constituents  would  lose  80%  of  their  voting  power  because  they 
participate  in  the  election  of  only  one  of  five  representatives  rather 
than  all  five. 

Another  aspect  of  the  single-member  district  is  the 
accountability  of  a representative.  While,  conceptually,  the 
representative  would  be  more  responsive  to  his  or  her  district,  there 
is  a possibility  that  board  members  could  compete  against  each  other 
for  the  allocation  of  resources  benefitting  his  or  her  district  only. 
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Undue  influences  by  special  interest  groups  could  also  contribute  to  a 
divided  board . Coalitions  among  a few  selected  board  members  could  be 
formed,  isolating  a single  board  member,  and  thereby  rendering  him  or 
her  ineffective.  Voters  could  become  dependent  on  one  representative 
to  meet  their  needs  and  lose  the  advocacy  of  other  members.  And, 
finally,  a single-member  district  could  reinforce  the  current  practice 
of  board  members  making  decisions  based  on  needs  of  their  own 
districts  (Pacquette,  1986). 

In  Florida,  during  the  period  1978-86,  the  impetus  for 
considering  a change  to  single-member  district  elections  was  primarily 
the  matter  of  minority  representation.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  filed  suits  to  return  to 
single-member  voting  systems  in  several  cities,  counties,  and  school 
districts  (Lyons,  1986).  These  suits  were  based  on  the  premise  that 
minority  representation  would  increase  under  a single-member  system. 

In  recent  cases,  courts  have  found  that  at-large  elections  may 
exacerbate  racial  discrimination,  thus  violating  the  U.S.  Constitution 
(U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  XIV  Sec.  1,  XV  Sec.  1)  or  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (T.42  U.S.C.A.  Sec.  1971,  S.5).  Court  findings  have  generally 
been  in  agreement  that  at-large  elections  per  se  for  local  representation 
on  the  school  board,  county  commission,  or  city  council  do  not  violate 

t 

the  U.S.  Constitution  (Scannell,  1985).  The  cases  involving  voting 


districts  are  described  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 

Recent  Cases  Relating  to  At-Large  Voting  Districts 


Courts  Found  For 

Involved 

At-  Single-  Appor- 

State  Large  Member  tionment  Case 


Alabama 


X 


X 


X 


Alaska 


Talton  v.  City  of  Selma,  758  F.2d 
585  (11th  Circ. , 1985) 

X Lee  County  Branch  of  NAACP  v.  City 

of  Opelika,  748  F.2d  1473  (C.A. 
Ala.,  1984) 

Chapman  v.  Nicholson,  579  F.  Supp. 
1504  (Dist.  Ct.  Ala.,  1984) 

X Busky  v.  Oliver,  565  F.  Supp.,  1473 
(Dist.  Ct.  Ala.,  1983) 

Bolden  v.  City  of  Mobile,  542  F. 
Supp.  1050,  (Dist.  Ct.  Ala.,  1982) 

X Kentopp  v.  Anchorage,  652  P.2d  453 
(Alaska) 


Arkansas 


X 


X 


Colorado 


District 
of  Columbia 


X 


Perkins  v.  City  of  West  Helena,  675 
F.2d  201  (C.A.  Ark.,  1982) 
Leadership  Roundtable  v.  City  of 
Little  Rock,  661  F.2d  701  (C.A. 
Ark.,  1981) 

X Crestview  Water  and  Sanitation 

District  v.  Board  of  Directors  of 
Metro.  Denver  Sewage  Disposal  Dist. 
No.  1,  640  P.2d  265  (1981)  (Colo. 
App.) 

X City  of  Pleasant  Grove  v.  U.S.,  623 

F.  Supp.  782  (D.C.D.C. , 1985) 

X City  of  Pleasant  Grove  v.  U.S.,  568 

F.  Supp.  1455  (D.C.D.C.,  1983) 

City  of  Lockhart  v.  U.S.,  559  F. 
Supp.  581,  vacated  103  S.  Ct.  998 
(1983) 

X City  of  Port  Arthur,  Tx.  v.  U.S., 

517  F.  Supp.  987  (D.C.D.C.,  1981) 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Courts  Found  For 

Involved 

At-  Single-  Appor- 

State  Large  Member  tionment  Case 


Florida  X 

X 

Mixed 

System 

Georgia  X 

Illinois  X 

X 

X 

Maryland  X 

Massachusetts  X 

X 

X 

\ 

X 


McCord  v.  City  of  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
617  F.  Supp.  1093  (D.C.  Fla.,  1985) 
McMillan  v.  Escambia  County,  638  F. 
2d  1239  (Fla.,  1981) 

James  v.  City  of  Sarasota,  611  F. 
Supp.  25  (D.C.  Fla.,  1985) 

Rogers  v.  Lodge,  102  S.  Ct.  3272 
(Georgia,  1982) 

Ketchum  v.  Byrne,  740  F.  2d  1398 
(C.A.  111.,  1984) 

Roti  v.  Washington,  71  III,  Dec. 

30,  450  N.E.  2d  465,  appeal  denied 
70  III,  Dec.  863,  450  N.E.  2d  336 
(III.  App.  1 Dist.,  1983) 

Sutton  v.  Dunne,  529  F.  Supp.  312 
(D.C.  III.,  1981) 

Dubois  v.  City  of  College  Park,  447 
A. 2d  838  (Maryland,  1982) 

Latino  Political  Action  Comm.,  Inc, 
v.  City  of  Boston,  784  F.2d  409 
(1st  Cite.  Mass.,  1986) 

Latino  Political  Action  Comm,,  Inc, 
v.  City  of  Boston,  609  F.  Supp.  739 
(D.C.  Mass.,  1985) 

Latino  Political  Action  Comm.,  Inc, 
v.  City  of  Boston,  581  F.  Supp.  478 
(D.C.  Mass.,  1984) 

Latino  Political  Action  Comm.,  Inc, 
v.  City  of  Boston,  568  F.  Supp. 

1012  (D.C.  Mass.,  1983) 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Courts  Found  For 

Involved 

At-  Single-  Appor- 

State  Large  Member  tionment  Case 


Mississippi  X 

X 

X 

Nebraska  X 

New  York  X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 


Jordan  v.  City  of  Greenwood,  599  F. 
Supp.  397  (D.C.  Miss.,  1984) 

Jordan  v.  City  of  Greenwood,  534  F. 
Supp.  1351  (D.C.  Miss.,  1982) 
Catchings  v.  City  of  Crystal 
Springs,  626  F.  Supp.  987  (So.  D. 
Miss.,  1986) 

In  Re  Boundaries  of  McCook  Public 
Power  District,  347  N.W.  2d  554 
(Nebraska,  1984) 

Stokes  v.  Village  of  Wurtsboro,  497 
N.Y.S.  2d  201  (N.Y.  App.  Div., 

1986) 

Morris  v.  Board  of  Estimate,  592  F. 
Supp.  1462  (D.C.N.Y.,  1984) 
Gerena-Valentin  v.  Koch,  739  F.  2d 
755  (C.A.N.Y.,  1984) 

Burns  v.  Kinley,  466  N.Y.S.  2d  962, 
59  N.Y.  2d  40,  453  N.E.  2d  1251 
(New  York,  1983) 

Morris  v.  Board  of  Estimate,  707 
F.2d  686  (C.A.N.Y. , 1983) 

Morris  v.  Board  of  Estimate,  551  F. 
Supp.  652  (D.C.N.Y.,  1982) 

Andres  v.  Koch,  528  F.  Supp.  246 
(D.C.N.Y.,  1981) 

N.A.A.C.P.  v.  City  of  Statesville, 
606  F.  Supp.  569  (D.C.N.C.,  1985) 

Openheimer  v.  City  of  Madiera,  439 
N.E.  2d  440  (Ohio  App.,  1981) 


North 

Carolina 


Ohio 


X 


Table  1 — Continued 


State 

Courts  Found 

At-  Single- 

Large  Member 

For 

Involved 

Appor- 

tionment 

Case 

Rhode 

X 

Bucci  v.  Fargnoli,  437  A2d  1384 

Island 

(Rhode  Island,  1981) 

South 

Carolina 

X 

Washington  v.  Finlay,  664  F.2d  913 
(C.A.S.C. , 1981) 

Tennessee 

X 

Buchanan  v.  City  of  Jackson,  708  F. 

2d  1066  (C.A.  Tenn.,  1983) 

Texas 

X 

Terrazas  v.  Clements,  581  F.  Supp. 

X 

1329  (D.C.  Texas,  1984) 

Jones  v.  City  of  Lubbock,  727  F.2d 

X 

364  (C.A.  Texas,  1984) 

Velasquez  v.  City  of  Abilene,  725 

X 

F.2d  1017  (C.A.  Texas,  1984) 
Political  Civil  Voters  Org.  v.  City 

of  Terrell,  565  F.  Supp.  338  (D.C. 
Texas,  1983) 

Virginia 

X 

Collins  v.  City  of  Norfolk,  768  F. 

X 

2d  572  (4th  Circ.  Virginia,  1985) 
Collins  v.  City  of  Norfolk,  605  F. 

Supp.  377  (D.C.  Virginia,  1984) 
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The  legal  status  of  the  question  of  at-large  or  single-member 
districts  has  been  based  on  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  These  amendments  apply  to  all  states  and 
municipalities,  prohibiting  intent  to  discriminate.  Courts  also  have 
considered  evidence  of  underrepresentation  of  blacks  or  violation  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Section  5 of  this  act  ensures  that  a 
change  in  the  election  system  does  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  (Robinson  & Dye,  1978). 

In  court  cases  relating  to  at-large  voting  districts  between  1980 
and  1986,  the  single-member  system  has  been  favored  by  a small 
numerical  margin.  Of  the  49  cases  reviewed,  12  found  in  favor  of 
single-member  districts,  8 were  in  favor  of  at-large  districts,  1 case 
affirmed  a mixed  election  system,  and  the  rest  dealt  only  with  the 
legality  of  reapportionment  plans.  (See  Table  1 for  court  cases  and 
outcomes. ) 

In  court  cases  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  seven  were  decided 
in  favor  of  single-member  districts  and  six  in  favor  of  at-large 
districts.  Three  cases  in  Florida  were  varied:  one  in  favor  of 

single-member  districts,  one  in  favor  of  at-large  districts,  and  one 
in  favor  of,  a mixed  system. 

In  1901,  an  amendment  to  the  Florida  Constitution  (Article  8, 

Sec.  5)  mandated  the  at-large  system  for  electing  county  commissioners. 
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Single-member  elections  were  used  in  the  primaries  for  electing  school 
board  members  until  1947  when  Florida  Laws,  Chapter  23726,  Sec.  7 and 
23726,  Sec. 9 mandated  at-large  elections  for  both  the  primary  and  the 
general  election  of  school  board  members.  Florida  Statute  230. 08,. 10 
also  established  the  at-large  election  of  school  board  members. 

R.  L.  Johns,  a leader  in  school  finance  reform  during  the  1940s 
and  a professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Florida,  explained  that 
representatives  from  the  single-member  districts  within  counties 
established  in  the  1940s  could  not  cooperate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  their  county  (R.  L.  Johns,  personal  communication,  February 
5,  1987).  A parochial  focus  caused  disagreement  as  to  where  badly 
needed  new  schools  should  be  built.  Dr.  Johns  explained  that  there 
were  90  school  districts  in  Florida,  each  having  such  a varied  local 
district  tax  that  even  school  salaries  within  a county  could  be 
different.  In  addition  to  a county  board  of  education,  the 
within-county  districts  each  had  a three-member  board  of  trustees. 

Due  to  the  problems  resulting  from  the  varied  tax  levies  in  the 
90  school  districts  and  the  conflicts  among  the  board  of  education  and 
board  of  trustees,  a referendum  to  establish  at-large  elections  and 
consolidate  school  boards  within  each  of  the  67  counties  was  put  forth 
by  a citizens'  committee  (R.  L.  Johns,  Personal  Communication, 

February  5,  1987).  This  would  allow  for  capital  outlay  funds  from  the 
state  to  be  evenly  distributed.  Johns  explained  that  Millard 
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Caldwell,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  was  opposed  to 
distributing  state  funds  to  counties  for  building  schools  but  was  even 
more  opposed  to  a referendum.  He  wanted  the  legislature  to  handle 
consolidation  of  the  districts.  Johns  and  K.  Guernsey,  of  the 
citizens'  committee,  agreed  to  drop  the  request  for  a referendum  in 
return  for  the  state  funding  of  school  construction.  A state  survey 
requirement  was  then  written  by  Johns  so  that  no  funds  would  be 
granted  without  a need  established  by  the  state.  The  survey 
requirement  was  subsequently  enacted  by  the  legislature.  At-large 
districts  were  also  established  by  the  legislature  as  a means  of 
circumventing  the  parochialism  of  local  school  board  members  over  the 
designated  location  of  the  schools  to  be  built. 

The  effect  of  that  decision  may  or  may  not  have  decreased  the 
chances  for  minority  representation  on  local  school  boards,  but  the 
NAACP  law  suits  have  been  repeated  from  county  to  county  in  Florida 
and  have  met  little  resistance.  Supporting  cases  include  McMillan  v. 
Escambia  County , Florida  (1981),  in  which  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  found  that  both  the  school  board  and  city  council  at-large 
elections  violated  the  black  voters'  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights. 
Later,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Rogers  v.  Lodge  (1982)  that  an 
inference  of  purposeful  discrimination  was  found  in  at-large  school 
board  elections  and  commission  elections  in  Burke  County,  Georgia. 
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A Florida  newspaper,  The  Gainesville  Sun,  published  an  article  by 
Lyons  (1986)  that  reported  a wide  range  of  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Two  political  science  professors  have  served  as  expert  witnesses  for 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  J.  Button,  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
served  as  an  expert  witness  for  the  NAACP  (Lyons,  1986).  Through  his 
studies  of  the  Florida  cities  which  have  changed  to  single-member 
districts,  Button  has  shown  more  than  the  election  of  token  black 
representatives.  Roads  and  services  for  black  neighborhoods  have  been 
improved,  as  well  as  black  employment  and  race  relations.  Lyons 
(1986)  reported  that  Button  indicated  black  individuals  need  to  serve 
in  elected  office  to  establish  role  models  and  to  establish  black 
participation  in  politics  as  normal.  He  agreed  that  there  are 
problems  with  a single-member  district  system  and  advocated  a mixed 
system  (Lyons,  1986).  On  the  other  side,  C.  Bullock,  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  stated  "it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  a person 
elected  at-large  can  represent  only  the  ethnic  or  racial  group  of 
which  they  are  a member"  (Lyons,  1986,  p.  IF). 

Lyons  (1986)  summarized  interviews  with  local  black  and  white 
politicians  in  Gainesville,  Lake  City,  and  Taylor  County,  Florida. 
Again,  there  was  a range  of  opinions.  A black  Lake  City  commissioner 

felt  he  never  would  have  been  elected  without  the  NAACP  threat  of  a 

\ 

suit  which  has  caused  a single-member  system  to  be  used  since  1978. 

The  same  commissioner  felt  he  would  now  have  support  in  an  at-large 
election  because  the  voters  have  come  to  know  his  abilities. 
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Manning  Dauer,  a former  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  conducted  an  analysis  on  the  impact  of  a change 
to  single-member  district  voting  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  Dauer's 
work  (cited  by  Nolan,  1986)  used  voter  registration  figures  to  set  up 
hypothetical  single-member  districts.  Using  these  hypothetical 
single-member  districts,  Jack  Nolan  reported  that  in  two  elections  the 
losing  candidate  would  have  won  had  the  single-member  district  method 
been  used.  In  both  elections,  the  losing  candidates  were  black. 
However,  at  the  time  of  Dauer's  study,  there  already  was  black 
representation  on  both  the  school  board  and  county  commission  in  that 
community,  and  both  had  been  elected  under  an  at-large  district  system. 
One  other  uncertainty  expressed  in  the  Dauer  study  was  whether  or  not 
the  citizens  in  black  districts  were  dissatisfied  with  the  services 
they  received.  If  so,  then  he  endorsed  a switch  to  single-member 
district  voting;  if  not,  then  an  at-large  voting  system  would  prevent 
"ward  politics"  (Nolan,  1986). 

It  was  reported  by  Dawn  M.  Turner  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in 
June  of  1988,  that  179  blacks  held  elective  office  in  Florida.  Of  the 
31  blacks  holding  office  in  Orange,  Seminole,  Lake,  Volusia,  and 
Brevard  Counties,  most  held  municipal  offices.  Three  black  office 
holders  in  Lake  County  have  held  city  commission  seats  beginning  in 
1970  and  two  have  served  as  mayor.  Derryl  Benton  and  S.  T.  E.  Pinkney 
both  agreed  that  they  could  not  have  been  elected  with  the  at-large 
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election  system  and  the  support  of  white  voters  (Turner,  1988).  In 
their  county  of  12,000  voters,  only  12%  are  black. 

Blacks  in  Orange  County  feel  that  the  at-large  election  system 
hinders  minority  candidates.  Turner  (1988)  reported  that  there  were 
only  three  black  office  holders,  a circuit  judge,  county  judge,  and  a 
school  board  member.  No  black  has  ever  run  for  the  county  commission. 
In  this  same  article,  a member  of  a black  organization  which  promotes 
voter  education  was  quoted  as  saying,  "we  have  seen  whites  win  2-to-l 
over  us  on  the  school  board.  Why  run  for  the  commission?  I don’t 
think  the  white  majority  who  vote  and  participate  are  ready  to  have  a 
black  in  county-wide  office"  (Turner,  1988).  Another  black  who  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  the  school  board  felt  that  blacks  have  a better 
chance  under  a single-member  election  system.  An  Orange  County  charter 
review  committee  was  considering  a referendum  to  let  voters  decide  on 
the  type  of  election  system  to  use  (Turner,  1988). 

These  few  examples  indicate  that  there  is  little  agreement  as  to 
which  method  is  most  appropriate  or  what  factors  are  important  in 
electing  a candidate.  Minority  representation  has  been  only  one 
factor  and,  when  the  Civil  Rights  division  analyzed  reapportionment 
plans  for  the  Justice  Department,  Drew  Days,  III,  speaking  to  the 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  Assembly,  stated  "there  is 

\ 

no  pre-existing  litmus  test  that  will  show  how  much  or  how  little 
representation  minorities  should  be  given  in  each  state"  (Days,  1979, 
p.  41). 
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Though  a change  to  single-member  districts  for  school  board 
elections  could  lead  to  increased  minority  representation  which 
historically  has  been  small,  the  issues  are  broader  than  civil  rights. 
As  seen  by  the  factors  and  opinions  previously  mentioned,  single-member 
districts  could  positively  affect  the  cost  of  campaigning  and,  on  the 
other  extreme,  negatively  effect  the  functioning  of  the  school  board 
by  the  introduction  of  "ward  politics." 

The  negative  connotation  of  "ward  politics"  makes  it  the  leading 
reason  in  favor  of  at-large  elections,  just  as  fair  minority 
representation  seems  to  be  the  leading  reason  in  favor  of 
single-member  districts.  A ward  is  defined  in  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  (1985)  as  a division  of  a city  or  town  for  administrative 
and  representative  purposes.  The  same  dictionary  defines  politics  as 
intrigue  or  maneuvering  within  a group.  These  two  definitions  working 
together  have  formed  a term  that,  in  this  country,  historically  means 
a protector  of  neighborhoods  and  the  poor  while  in  many  cases 
contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  "ward  bosses." 

Banfield  and  Wilson  (1963),  in  their  book  City  Politics, 
explained  that  within  city  government  there  have  been  two  opposing 
patterns  or  conceptions  of  what  is  in  the  public  interest.  One 
concept,  defined  as  "good  government,"  has  been  derived  from  the 
"middle  class  ethos."  This  municipal  reform  movement  has  defined 
government  as  being  run  with  efficiency,  impartiality,  honesty, 
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planning,  strong  executives,  no  favoritism,  model  legal  codes,  and 
strict  enforcement  of  laws  against  gambling  and  vice.  Banfield  and 
Wilson  explained  the  second  concept  of  government  in  the  public  interest 
to  be  derived  from  "immigrant  ethos."  They  stated  "these  constituents 
related  to  the  ward  or  neighborhood  rather  than  the  city  ’as  a whole’ 
and  look  to  politicians  for  ’help. ' The  citizens  have  been  less 
interested  in  efficiency,  impartiality,  and  honesty  of  local  government 
than  in  its  readiness  to  confer  material  benefits  of  one  sort  or  another 
upon  them"  (Banfield  & Wilson,  1963,  p.  46). 

Prime  examples  of  the  abuse  of  this  material  gain  were  seen  in 
Mayor  Daley's  Chicago,  Mayor  Hague's  Jersey  City,  James  Curley's 
Boston,  and  McFeely's  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  (Stedman,  1975).  These 
excesses  of  the  political  "machine"  controlling  the  wards  have  since 
made  single-member  districts  suspect,  especially  to  businessmen, 
upper-class  civic  leaders,  and  government  reformers.  They  feel  that 
"ward  politics"  promoting  personal  influence  and  neighborhood  interest 
is  wrong  and  inefficient  (Banfield  & Wilson,  1963). 

Aside  from  the  question  of  minority  representation  and  the 
influence  of  ward  politics,  the  control  of  smaller  geographic 
districts  by  their  representatives  might  encourage  the  campaigning 

of  a totally  different  type  of  school  board  candidate,  and  the  future 

\ 

of  education  in  Florida  may  be  influenced  by  changes  in  the  political 
make-up  of  school  boards  arising  from  a single-member  district 
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election  system.  To  date,  little  is  known  about  the  consequences  of 
using  one  format  over  the  other. 

The  lawsuits  being  filed  by  the  NAACP  imply  that  race  alone  is 
the  factor  causing  at-large  election  systems  to  elect  a candidate  who 
is  different  from  one  who  would  be  elected  in  a single-member  district 
election.  The  factor  of  race  could,  in  fact,  be  the  major  reason  for 
minority  underrepresentation  on  local  councils  and  boards.  The  courts 
have  recognized  this  factor  when  making  decisions. 

The  question  is,  are  there  other  factors  which  could  be 
operative?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  these  factors  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  factor  of  race.  Some  researchers 
have  suggested  that  influential  factors  could  include  the  size  of  the 
governing  body  in  either  at-large  or  single-member  election  systems, 
the  percentage  of  the  city  population  contained  in  one  district,  and 
the  geographic  region  of  the  country  in  which  the  election  system  is 
found.  Sigelman  and  Sigelman  (1982)  found  the  age  of  a candidate  to 
be  more  discriminatory  than  the  race  of  a candidate. 

Though  researchers  have  looked  beyond  the  single  factor  of  race, 
they  still  included  it  in  their  studies.  This  case  study  will  examine 
two  election  situations  where  race  was  not  a factor  because  all  of  the 
candidates  ye re  of  the  same  race. 

Problem  Statement 

The  problem  addressed  in  this  case  study  was  to  analyze  the 
election  outcomes  in  two  school  board  races  in  a school  district  in 
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Florida,  in  which  the  outcome  in  the  at-large  election  was  different 
from  the  outcome  that  would  have  resulted  if  a single-member  district 
system  had  been  in  effect.  Perceptions  of  knowledgeable  individuals 
closely  involved  with  each  election  were  solicited.  Perceptions  of 
community  leaders  were  also  requested.  Because  all  four  candidates  were 
white,  these  perceptions  were  analyzed  to  identify  factors  other  than  race 
that  were  perceived  to  have  contributed  to  the  election  outcomes. 

Significance 

A review  of  the  results  of  252  school  board  elections  in  Florida 
in  1980,  1982,  and  1984  by  Adams  (1986)  showed  there  were  no  outcome 
differences  between  the  at-large  district  vote  and  the  model 
single-member  district  vote  in  201  of  the  cases.  There  were 
differences  in  51  elections.  Factors  which  were  perceived  by 
knowledgeable  people  in  one  school  system  in  Florida  to  have 
contributed  to  the  differing  outcomes  in  two  of  the  elections  were 
sought  using  a case  study  methodology. 

Data  such  as  age,  campaign  spending,  media  coverage,  and 
experience  could  support  or  contribute  to  perceptions  such  as  name 
recognition,  perceived  ability,  credibility,  and  potential  of  the 
candidate.  The  information  derived  from  facts  and  perceptions  in  two 
elections  chosen  for  case  analysis  can  assist  in  establishing  whether 
factors  other  than  race  can  contribute  to  the  outcome  of  an  election 
held  in  an  at-large  election  system.  In-depth  analysis  of  the  cases 
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can  be  used  to  develop  and  validate  a theoretical  construct  that  could 
enable  jurists,  voters,  advocates,  and  politicians  to  base  a judgment 
of  single-member  and  at-large  district  systems  on  their  merits  rather 
than  political  expediency  or  mere  supposition. 

Definition  of  Terms 

In  an  at-large  election  district,  each  of  the  members  of  a city 
council,  county  commission,  school  board,  or  other  locally  elected 
board  is  elected  by  the  entire  qualified  voting  constituency  that 
council  or  board  represents.  In  some  cases,  the  members  elected  must 
reside  in  the  sub-district  but  can  be  elected  by  the  total  voting 
population  of  the  combined  sub-districts. 

In  a single-member  election  district,  the  members  of  a city 
council,  county  commission,  or  school  board  are  elected  from 
sub-districts  within  the  area  the  board  or  council  represents.  Each 
member  is  elected  only  by  the  qualified  electors  of  that  sub-district. 

In  a mixed  election  district,  each  sub-district  will  elect  a 
member  to  a local  council  or  board  and  then  the  entire  area 
represented  may  elect  two  or  three  at-large  members  to  the  council 
or  board . This  election  structure  combines  the  at-large  and 
single-member  election  structures. 

Informed  leaders  are  community  leaders  from  each  of  13  interest 
sectors  and  knowledgeable  about  local  elections  were  identified  by  the 
use  of  Interview  Guide  A and  the  Interest  Sector  Leader  Questionnaire 
(See  Appendices  A and  B) . 
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Reformism  was  a movement  started  after  the  Civil  War  which 
advocated  a change  in  local  government  structure.  Banfield  and 
Wilson  (1966)  characterize  it  as  advocating  "good  government"  through 
a council-manager  form  of  government,  nonpartisanship  elections,  and 
master  planning  for  the  entire  city  rather  than  just  for  individual 
wards  or  neighborhoods. 

Partisanship  occurs  when  elections  are  between  candidates 
identified  on  the  ballot  by  party  affiliation. 

The  equity  of  black  representation  is  defined  by  most 
researchers  as  the  ratio  of  black  percentage  of  elected  officials 
and  the  black  percentage  of  a city's  population.  When  the 
percentage  is  equal,  Karnig  (1976a)  gave  it  a 1.00;  therefore,  a 
ratio  exceeding  this  indicates  overrepresentation  of  blacks  and  a 
ratio  below  1.00  indicates  underrepresentation. 

Research  Design 

The  purpose  of  this  case  study  was  to  examine  two  school  board 
elections  in  a school  district  in  Florida,  one  in  1982  and  one  in 
1984,  in  which  there  was  a difference  between  the  losing  candidate's 
at-large  election  outcome  and  his  or  her  simulated  single-member 
district  outcome.  In  each  election  both  candidates  were  white; 
therefore,  race  was  not  a factor  in  the  outcome.  In  the  1982 
election,  Candidate  A,  a white  male,  had  the  most  votes  in  District  1 
but  lost  county -wide  to  a white  male.  Candidate  B,  a white  male,  had 
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fewer  votes  in  District  1 but  won  the  election  due  to  the  at-large 
district  vote  he  received.  The  same  outcome  occurred  in  1984  with  the 
incumbent  white  male,  Candidate  C,  losing  in  the  at-large  election  to 
a white  female,  Candidate  D.  The  challenger  would  have  lost  if 
single-member  districts  had  been  used. 

In  order  to  create  a valid  and  reliable  case  study,  three 
principles  were  followed.  First,  multiple  sources  of  evidence  were 
used.  Sources  of  data  included  voting  records,  media  records,  and 
interviews.  The  archival  records  provided  facts  on  each  candidate 
such  as  name,  age,  race,  and  campaign  spending  amounts.  Newspapers 
provided  editorial  perceptions  and  background  information.  Television 
and  radio  coverage  were  also  investigated.  Second,  a data  base  was 
established  and  organized  to  be  readily  accessible  by  any  third  party. 
And,  finally,  a chain  of  evidence  was  maintained  to  increase 
reliability.  This  called  for  carefully  recording  all  considerations 
made  of  each  piece  of  evidence  so  that  none  was  discarded  because  of 
carelessness  or  bias. 

The  interview  guides  developed  by  Kimbrough  (1964)  were  used  as 
the  basis  for  developing  a standardized  open-ended  interview  of 
candidates,  past  and  present  school  board  members,  key  school 
employees,  campaign  workers,  and  informed  community  leaders.  The 
revised  guides  are  attached  in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C.  Interview 
data  from  knowledgeable  individuals  were  utilized  as  an 
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explanation-building  tool.  These  were  used  to  establish  possible 
causal-links  that  could  lead  to  further  research,  recommendations, 
or  to  subsequent  theory  building. 

The  major  reasons  for  using  a standardized  open-ended  interview 
were  outlined  by  Patton  (1980).  A standardized  form  ensured  that 
each  person  interviewed  was  asked  the  same  questions  and  the  problem 
of  receiving  more  and  different  information  could  be  controlled  to 
provide  for  stronger  reliability.  The  use  of  one  interviewer  ensured 
a reduction  in  variation  of  collection  and  made  possible  the 
comparison  of  answers.  Standardized  collection  devices  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  data  analysis.  The  researcher  recorded  the 
respondent's  own  words,  thoughts,  and  insights  in  response  to 
open-ended  questions.  The  persons  chosen  to  be  interviewed  were 
selected  by  purposeful  sampling.  Patton  explained  this  as  selecting 
critical  cases  based  on  key  people  who  were  politically  important  in 
the  elections  studied.  Critical  cases  maximized  the  possibility  of 
logical  generalization  to  similar  cases.  Among  those  interviewed  were 
the  candidates,  campaign  managers,  school  board  members  during  the 
election,  campaign  workers,  school  board  employees,  and  local 
community  leaders. 

, Limitations 

Using  a small  sample  with  only  two  school  board  elections 
involving  four  candidates  and  a small  group  of  election  influentials 
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yielded  results  that  have  limited  generalization.  Similar  analysis  of 
other  districts  in  combination  with  these  findings  are  needed  to 
generate  a more  complete  theory  for  further  study. 

Research  Method  and  Procedure 

This  study  began  with  individual  interviews  of  candidates  in 
two  school  board  elections,  influential  people  involved  in  these 
elections,  and  influential  people  knowledgeable  about  local  elections. 
Archival  data  concerning  the  elections  were  also  analyzed. 

The  sample  selection  for  the  structured  and  open-ended  interviews 
was  produced  with  a three-step  process.  First,  a high-ranking  school 
district  administrator  was  asked  for  the  names  of  people  who  were  highly 
knowledgeable  and/or  involved  in  one  or  both  of  the  school  board 
elections  (see  Appendix  A).  Second,  two  individuals  whose  work 
responsibilities  included  the  identification  of  persons  knowledgeable 
of  and  involved  in  the  political  interrelationships  of  the  community 
were  asked  for  names  from  each  of  the  following  interest  sectors:  farm, 

general  business,  education,  general  government,  law,  health,  banking 
and  finance,  women's  groups,  labor,  minority  groups,  religion,  partisan 
politics,  and  the  news  media  (see  Appendix  B) . The  influence  of  these 
people  was  defined  as  the  active  involvement  and/or  the  amount  of 

information  known  concerning  the  school  board  election  or  other  local 

* 

elections.  Each  of  the  four  school  board  candidates  was  also  asked 
for  the  names  of  people  involved  in  his  or  her  election.  A list  of 
names  mentioned  in  all  seven  preliminary  interviews  was  compiled. 
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Second,  the  people  on  the  preliminary  interview  list  were  asked 
for  interviews.  The  information  requested  from  them  included  (a) 
issues,  problems,  or  decisions  concerning  the  school  board  election(s); 
(b)  extent  of  their  participation  in  the  election;  (c)  names  of  other 
people  who  were  prominent  in  influencing  the  election;  and  (d)  other 
data  concerning  local  elections. 

Third,  after  these  interviews,  if  new  names  of  knowledgeable 
people  appeared,  then  their  names  were  added  to  the  list.  Even  if 
these  people  were  not  mentioned  unanimously,  they  were  interviewed. 

In  order  to  collect  consistent  data  from  each  person,  a 
structured  interview  guide  was  used  (see  Appendix  C) . The  interview 
guide  also  included  open-ended  questions  in  order  to  enhance  data 
collection.  Information  was  recorded  by  hand  during  and  immediately 
following  the  interviews. 

Archival  data  analyzed  included  election  records,  newspaper 
editorials,  articles  and  campaign  advertisements,  schedules  of 
appearances,  campaign  expense  and  contribution  reports,  and  voting 
records. 

A system  of  categorization  was  developed  in  order  to  log,  code, 
and  consistently  make  decisions  on  the  use  of  data  collected.  Using 
the  suggestions  of  Ilolsti  (1969),  the  category  construction  was  used 
to  ensure  that  the  data  reflected  the  purpose  of  the  research,  was 
exhaustive,  kept  the  data  independent  and  mutually  exclusive. 
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The  categorization  involved  coding  each  of  the  perceptions  with  a 
number  which  represented  the  interviewee  giving  the  perception. 
Perceptions  for  each  factor  or  question  were  grouped  to  reflect  the 
informed  leaders,  those  involved  in  the  campaign,  and  school  system 
employees.  A comparison  was  made  of  each  group  of  answers  in  order  to 
count  like  perceptions  of  each  factor.  These  were  then  cross-checked 
when  possible  with  archival  data  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  any 
facts  that  were  given  by  interviewees. 

Analysis  of  the  data  base,  then,  was  a search  to  make  individual 
pieces  meaningful  by  comparing  them  with  other  pieces  of  data  and 
observing  a pattern.  This  maintenance  of  a chain  of  evidence 
increased  the  reliability  of  the  information  (Yin,  1980). 

Outline  of  the  Study 

Chapter  I contains  the  problem  purposes,  terms,  limitations,  and 
research  design,  methodology,  and  procedures  of  this  case  study. 
Chapter  II  includes  the  review  of  literature  associated  with  this 
topic.  Chapter  III  describes  the  data  collected,  and  Chapter  IV  is  a 
discussion  of  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  implications. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


This  study  is  based  on  the  NAACP  lawsuits  in  Florida  which 
proposed  a revision  in  the  local  election  structures  in  order  to 
increase  minority  representation  (Lyons,  1986),  The  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  such  a change  are  not  well  documented.  This 
literature  review  is  organized  into  five  topics  covering  factors 
affecting  the  election  of  a local  office  holder.  Most  of  the 
researchers  dealt  with  city  council  and  mayoral  elections.  There  was 
some  research  on  school  board  elections.  The  topics  are  as  follows: 
(a)  an  introduction  to  local  election  structures,  their  history  and 
effect;  (b)  effect  of  local  election  structure  on  minority 
representation,  (c)  effect  of  other  candidate  characteristics  such  as 
gender  and  age,  (d)  effect  of  political  environment  on  school  board 
elections,  and  (e)  effect  of  voter  turnout  on  local  elections. 

An  Introduction  to  Local  Election  Structures, 

Their  History  and  Effect 

Banfield  and  Wilson  (1966)  developed  an  "ethos  theory"  that 
includes  two  differing  philosophies  which  have  taken  form  in  the  type 
of  local  government  and  community  established.  The  first,  "private- 
regardingness, " is  characterized  by  a mayor,  partisan  ballots,  and 
ward  (single-member)  elections,  all  having  roots  in  immigrant  history. 
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The  second,  "public-regardingness,"  is  recognized  as  a white 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  point  of  view.  It  usually  is  operationalized 
in  a city  manager  form  of  government  and  at-large  elections.  The  two 
perspectives  differ  on  how  to  handle  community  needs.  One 
perspective,  public-regardingness,  involves  city  planning  and  urban 
renewal,  and  the  other  perspective,  private-regardingness,  focuses  on 
parochial  or  neighborhood  planning  and  renewal.  A backlash,  developed 
against  the  neighborhood  or  ward  favoritism  of  northern  city  politics, 
and  the  public-regardingness  philosophy,  has  become  known  as 
"reformism."  This  term  is  used  throughout  the  literature  when 
referring  to  at-large  election  systems.  Banfield  and  Wilson  explained 
how  a reform  movement  advocated  by  the  National  Municipal  League  was 
based  on  the  public-regardingness  ethic. 

Wolfinger  and  Field  (1966)  used  the  ethos  theory  to  analyze  the 
style,  structure,  and  outcome  of  local  politics  to  see  if  one  ethos 
had  more  influence  than  another.  Their  question  was,  of  course, 
whether  each  ethos  was  characterized  by  the  dependent  variables,  which 
were  form  of  government  and  structure  of  elections.  The  independent 
variable  was  the  portion  of  immigrant  or  foreign-born  people  in  the 
city's  population.  Other  independent  variables  included  social  class, 
median  family  income,  and  educational  level.  The  researchers  compared 
the  relationship  between  each  dependent  and  independent  variable  in 
each  major  geographic  area  of  the  United  States  (Wolfinger  & Field, 
1966). 
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As  one  would  expect,  the  southern  United  States  is  definitely  a 
unique  region.  This  emerges  in  several  studies,  resulting  in  research 
results  that  are  difficult  to  generalize.  An  example  is  in  the 
Wolfinger  and  Field  study.  At  the  time,  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  had  a 
53%  Jewish  population,  which  was  the  largest  concentrated  ethnic 
population  in  the  south.  But  because  this  Jewish  population  had  not 
been  there  long  enough,  they  had  not  influenced  local  politics 
(Wolfinger  & Field,  1966).  The  south  had  so  few  immigrant  residents 
and  so  few  examples  of  the  private-regardingness  ethos  over  the 
previous  50  years  that  this  region  did  influence  the  nationwide 
findings  of  this  study.  The  researchers  warned  that  lack  of 
immigrants  is  not  the  only  factor  in  southern  politics. 

Wolfinger  and  Field  also  found  a link  between  the 
public-regardingness  ethos  and  government  structure.  Most  of 
the  cities  with  managers  adopted  at-large  elections  and  nonpartisan 
ballots.  Cities  with  mayors  did  not  all  conform  to  the 
private-regardingness  ethos.  They  had  a combination  of  structures. 
Other  findings  in  this  study  included  no  relation  between  class, 
income,  education,  and  the  type  of  ballot  used,  but  factors 
influencing  a government  feature  might  be  state  law,  demographic 
variables,  city  size  and  region,  and  the  differing  national  origin  of 
immigrants.  The  researchers  also  found  the  method  of  electing  city 
councilmen  (single-member  or  at-large)  was  not  related  to  the  portion 
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of  immigrant  population  in  the  city.  Wolfinger  and  Field  (1966) 
concluded  that  in  the  study  they  should  have  controlled  for  region 
(due  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  south)  because  the  best  predictor  of 
city  election  systems  was  to  know  in  which  part  of  the  country  the 
city  was  found. 

Findings  of  two  other  studies  challenged  the  findings  of 
Wolfinger  and  Field.  Lineberry  and  Fowler  (1967)  researched  the 
impact  of  city  political  structures  on  policy  making.  They  were 
looking  for  more  information  on  the  ethos  theory,  which  they 
described  as  "middle  class  reformism"  versus  "the  ethnic  politics  of 
non-reformism. " 

Many  of  their  findings  are  similar  to  those  of  Wolfinger  and 
Field  except  in  two  areas.  Lineberry  and  Fowler  found  a problem  when 
"controlling  for  region"  because  a control  on  history  and  demographics 
was  included  in  that  control.  This  does  not  rule  out  information  on 
ethnicity  of  the  population.  Regions  were  differentiated  on  the 
variables  related  to  reformism.  The  second  area  of  difference  had  to 
do  with  Wolfinger  and  Field’s  test  of  the  ethos  theory.  Using 
Banfield  and  Wilson's  definition  that  a middle-class  population  tends 
to  have  reformism  attitudes,  Lineberry  and  Fowler  felt  it  was  too 
simplistic  to  relate  the  proportion  of  middle  class  in  a city's 
population  to  the  form  of  government  used.  Wolfinger  and  Field 
neglected  to  include  descriptions  of  these  cities,  leaving  out  middle 
class  preferences  when  the  tests  were  conducted. 
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The  major  portion  of  Lineberry  and  Fowler's  study  dealt  with  the 
effects  of  reformed  or  unreformed  city  governments.  The  data 
indicated  that  reformed  cities  spent  and  taxed  less  than  unreformed 
cities.  The  exception  was  that  partisan  cities  were  even  less  willing 
than  reformed  cities  to  spend  on  community  improvements.  On  the 
whole,  the  data  suggested  that  the  greater  the  reformism  (at-large 
elections,  nonpartisan  ballots,  city  manager  form  of  government),  the 
lower  the  responsiveness  to  community  needs.  This  means  that  cities 
are  governed  more  on  a rationalistic  theory  of  government  and  less  on 
the  differences  between  the  white  population  and  black  population, 
business  and  labor,  and  the  immigrant  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant. 

A third  study  related  to  the  ethos  theory  was  conducted  almost  10 
years  later  by  Dye  and  MacManus  (1976).  They  mentioned  both  the 
Wolfinger  and  Field  and  Lineberry  and  Fowler  works,  and  used  the 
ambiguities  found  there  to  develop  a study  to  try  to  predict  city 
government  structure.  Using  the  previous  research,  independent 
variables,  and  hypotheses,  Dye  and  McManus  tested  the  predictability 
of  population  characteristics  and  regional  location  on  city 
government  structure. 

Results  generally  confirmed  the  hypotheses  that  population 
characteristics,  class  composition,  race  and  ethnicity,  regional 
location,  and  age  of  a city  can  contribute  to  the  choice  of  government 
structural  variables.  The  strongest  discriminating  variable  on  form 
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of  government  was  percent  of  immigrant  population.  This  finding  was 
in  opposition  to  Wolfinger  and  Field's  notion  that  it  was  important  to 
know  the  geographic  region  to  which  the  city  belonged.  This  supported 
early  speculation  or  theories  such  as  Banfield  and  Wilson's  that 
reformism  is  inconsistent  with  ethnicity  (Dye  & MacManus,  1976). 

Effect  of  Local  Election  Structure  on 
Minority  Representation 

Most  of  the  research  on  local  elections  has  concerned  minority 
representation  on  city  councils.  School  boards  have  been  included  in 
these  studies  but  are  not  the  major  focus.  Because  the  impetus  for 
this  case  study  was  the  NAACP  suits  which  targeted  all  local 
elections,  the  city  council  literature  has  been  included  in  this 
review. 

The  most  recent  study  completed  in  the  south  by  Heilig  and  Mundt 
(1983)  analyzed  the  southern  movement  to  single-member  districts  in 
cities  with  a population  over  10,000  having  a 15%  black  population. 
There  was  an  enormous  increase  in  black  representation  when  southern 
cities  changed  to  single-member  districts.  Heilig  and  Mundt  felt  that 
this  move  to  single-member  districts  was  in  part  associated  with  the 
strength  of  local  black  leaders  and  local  political  action.  These 
findings  enhanced  results  from  a 1982  study  by  the  same  researchers. 

t 

In  that  study,  Mundt  and  Heilig  (1982)  looked  at  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  minorities  to  change  the  election  system.  The  attempts 
increased  when  the  income  differential  between  blacks  and  the 
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community  was  large.  Blacks  also  gave  more  effort  to  change  in  large 
cities  if  they  had  served  in  an  elected  position  in  the  past.  The 
researchers  concluded  that  the  "effect  of  changing  districts  is 
unequivocally  toward  greater  equity"  (p.  1035). 

An  earlier  study  by  Latimer  (1979)  conducted  with  three  southern 
cities  yielded  similar  results.  Other  variables  were  found  to  be 
important  also.  Latimer  found  that  single-member  districts  increased 
black  representation.  The  larger  the  size  of  the  governing  body  the 
more  of  an  increase  in  black  representation  was  found,  but  only  in 
at-large  elections.  Areas  of  higher  black  population,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  South,  have  a greater  chance  of  electing  minority 
representatives.  Another  factor,  though  not  highly  correlated,  was 
the  occupation  and  income  of  blacks. 

In  other  research  on  minority  representation  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States,  the  South  continued  to  give  researchers  data  that 
made  it  unique.  The  South's  lack  of  concentrated  foreign-born 
populations,  its  large  black  population,  the  local  structure  of 
government,  and  its  socioeconomic  status  have  been  analyzed  by 
researchers  such  as  Wolfinger  and  Field  (1966),  Jones  (1976),  and 
Karnig  (1976a) . The  findings  from  the  South  skewed  their  national 
results  and. were  not  generalizable  to  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
Wolfinger  and  Field  (1966)  said  that  Banfield  and  Wilson's  "ethos 
theory  is  irrelevant  to  the  South"  (p.  325).  They  went  on  to  explain 
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that  southern  municipal  institutions  were  specifically  structured  to 
exclude  blacks  from  political  power.  One  way  was  to  set  up  a 
one-party  system  so  the  candidates’  temptation  to  appeal  to  the  black 
voter  was  removed.  At-large  districts  were  specifically  meant  to 
minimize  the  black  voting  strength.  Therefore,  the  scarcity  of 
immigrants  in  the  South  was  a superfluous  explanation  for  the  local 
government  practices  (Wolfinger  & Field,  1966). 

The  studies  conducted  between  1976  and  1982  resulted  in 
overwhelming  support  for  single-member  district  elections  to  improve 
minority  representation.  These  will  be  summarized  and  then  the 
methodological  choice  of  the  researchers  will  be  compared. 

Cole  (1974),  after  conducting  a study  in  New  Jersey,  maintained 
that  because  this  state  was  a "political  bellwether"  the  electoral 
trends  could  be  generalized.  Using  16  New  Jersey  municipalities  of 
25,000  in  population  with  a 15%  black  population,  Cole  asked  if 
at-large  elections  precluded  the  election  of  blacks.  He  found  that  of 
27  offices  held  by  blacks  in  1972,  13  were  from  at-large  districts  and 
70%  of  those  elected  were  from  districts  where  blacks  were  in  the 
minority . Cole  said  that  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  a local 
population  cannot  be  ignored,  and  strong  statements  were  made  that 
neither  a majority  of  black  electorate  nor  the  style  of  government  are 
requirements  for  black  representational  opportunities. 
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Findings  of  a study  by  Jones  (1976)  were  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Cole.  Using  regions  throughout  the  United  States,  Jones 
hypothesized  that  single-member  district  elections  would  favor  black 
membership  on  city  councils.  Another  hypothesis  stated  that  if 
at-large  districts  were  used,  then  the  greater  the  number  of  seats 
available,  the  greater  the  black  representation.  The  third  hypothesis 
stated  that  the  larger  the  percentage  of  the  city’s  population 
contained  in  one  district,  the  greater  the  black  underrepresentation. 
Jones  assumed  that  black  and  white  populations  were  segregated  and 
that  blacks  would  vote  for  candidates  of  their  own  race  to  represent 
them.  Uis  data  supported  the  first  hypothesis.  Using  the  South, 
Northeast,  North  Central,  and  West  as  geographic  regions  for  analysis, 
the  mean  representation  ratio  for  at-large  cities  was  .43  compared  to 
.61  for  single-member  cities. 

Working  with  at-large  systems,  Jones  found  other  factors  that 
restricted  black  representation  on  city  councils.  One  of  these  was 
the  number  of  seats  on  the  council.  This  was  part  of  his  second 
hypothesis.  The  South  illustrated  this  strongly.  Without  controlling 
for  region  the  correlation  was  .93.  The  South  distorted  the  findings 
because  one-half  of  the  at-large  system  cities  in  the  study  were  in 
the  South.  In  the  North  Central  region,  this  correlation  was  a 
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.69,  in  the  Northeast  there  was  a negative  correlation  and  in  the 
west,  a relatively  weak  correlation.  The  third  hypotheses  was 
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confirmed  by  showing  that  the  district  size  was  inversely  related  to 
black  representation  on  city  councils  (Jones,  1976). 

Karnig  (1976a)  also  looked  at  black  representation  in  various 
geographic  regions.  Using  municipalities  of  the  same  size  and  same 
percentage  of  black  population  as  the  cities  used  by  Jones,  he  found 
that  blacks  on  city  councils  were  represented  .528  nationally,  .729  in 
the  North,  and  .357  in  the  South.  The  perfect  black  representation 
was  represented  as  1.00.  Breaking  down  the  black  representation  by 
election  structure,  the  single-member  district  cities  far  exceeded  the 
mixed  or  at-large  methods  in  black  council  penetration.  Karnig  also 
correlated  other'  indicators  of  community  socioeconomic  status  finding 
that  black  socioeconomic  status  was  linked  to  black  representation 
levels  and  making  black  community  resources  a critical  element  in 
promoting  black  representation. 

In  responding  to  Karnig' s study,  Cole  (1976)  strongly  disagreed 
that  socioeconomic  factors  and  the  structure  of  government  are  the 
most  important  influence  on  black  representation.  This  relates  back 
to  his  1974  study.  Cole  felt  that  there  was  a simpler  explanation  for 
the  trend  in  greater  numbers  of  blacks  being  elected.  There  was 
simply  an  increase  in  white  tolerance.  Candidates  had  broken  the 
"race  barrier"  much  as  sports  figures  had.  He  said  "if  racism  were 
the  overriding  problem  then  no  blacks  in  any  social  category  would 
have  gained  position"  (Cole,  1976,  p.  249). 
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In  all  the  studies  reviewed,  Cole  stood  alone  in  this  opinion. 
Karnig  (1976b)  wrote  a rebuttal  which  pointed  out  Cole’s  small  sample 
size  and  method  of  analysis  as  being  difficult  to  use  in  generalizing. 

Taebel  (1978)  pointed  out  shortcomings  with  the  black  equity 
formula  used  by  Jones  and  Karnig.  The  different  formulas  will  be 
discussed  in  a later  section.  He  used  a different  scale  and  derived 
data  which  showed  significant  inequity  in  the  representation  of  blacks 
and  Ilispanics  on  city  councils.  Rispanics  had  fared  better.  Taebel 
felt  that  though  the  courts  had  rules  on  selection  plans,  the  real 
problem  was  the  number  of  seats  on  a council.  He  called  this 
"gerrymandering  by  numbers"  (p.  147).  The  best  reduction  of  inequity 
of  minority  representation  was  in  single-member  system  cities  with 
increasing  council  size. 

Differing  results  about  the  causes  of  black  representational 
inequity  appeared  in  studies  completed  in  1978.  Robinson  and  Dye 
(1978)  found  that  at-large  elections  were  the  single  most  influential 
independent  variable  which  agreed  with  Karnig  but  then  they  added 
black  educational  level  and  socioeconomic  assets  of  blacks  as 
significant  in  determining  the  Black  Representation  Index. 

MacManus  (1978)  was  the  first  to  analyze  six  specific  election 
structures^  She  questioned  whether  any  council  member  election  plan 
independently  affected  minority  representation.  She  found  that  all 
plans  contributed  to  minority  underrepresentation  and  there  was  very 
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little  difference  in  equity  of  black  representation  among  any  of  the 
plans.  Surprisingly,  she  found  that  single-member  district  plans  were 
not  the  most  equitable  in  terms  of  black  representation.  The  at-large 
plan  which  was  the  most  equitable  included  a combination  of  district 
defined  seats  which  meant  that  the  councilman  represented  a community 
or  district  within  the  city  and  positionally  defined  seats  where  the 
councilman  represented  the  entire  city.  A comparison  of  the  plan  and 
environmental  factors  showed  a higher  correlation  of  equity  with 
education,  income,  region,  and  socioeconomic  conditions  than  with 
election  plans. 

Another  new  development  found  in  MacManus's  study  was  that 
similar  election  plans  had  differing  impacts  on  different  minority 
groups.  This  pointed  to  Hispanics  needing  to  be  more  discriminating 
in  advocating  election  plans  and  not  merely  joining  the  single-member 
election  plan  bandwagon. 

After  all  this  research,  Lineberry  (1978)  felt  that  "election 
paper"  writers  missed  the  whole  point.  The  issue  should  have  been 
whether  minority  representation  on  councils  changed  policy.  Are  they 
spending  more  or  less  or  taxing  more  or  less?  Lineberry  did  not 
study  that  issue  but  in  the  survey  of  literature  he  noted  that 
there  were  no  answers  concerning  policy  changes;  therefore,  minority 
representation  was  still  "an  end  in  itself  rather  than  as  a means  to 
an  end"  (p.  176).  His  survey  led  him  to  conclude  that  at-large 
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elections  in  small  councils  depressed  minority  representation  in 
cities.  This  was  true  of  school  boards  also. 

Welch  and  Karnig  (1978)  decided  to  link  the  research  known  about 
single-member  district  elections  and  city  council  black  representation 
with  school  board  elections.  Using  the  same  black  representation 
index  used  by  Jones  (1976)  and  Karnig  (1976a) , the  researchers  divided 
the  percent  black  on  a school  board  by  the  percent  black  in  the 
population  using  1.0  as  equitable  black  representation.  This  was  the 
only  election  study  which  showed  blacks  being  represented  equitably  at 
1.06  which  is  a slight  overrepresentation.  The  other  differing  result 
was  that  at-large  elections  with  larger  sized  boards  provided  greater 
black  representation.  These  findings  could  have  been  spurious  because 
the  researchers  noted  that  cities  using  at-large  elections  were 
different  from  cities  using  single-member  elections  or  appointed 
boards.  The  researchers  felt  their  findings  were  impossible  to  apply 
to  all  school  boards.  A possible  reason  for  these  findings  was 
suggested  by  the  researchers.  School  board  election  voter  turnout  was 
usually  low  and  typified  by  a more  elite  voter  so  the  electorate  may 
have  felt  that  black  representation  was  justified.  The  authors 
summarized  by  proposing  that  an  organized  black  vote  could  have  more 
impact  on  low  turnout  school  board  elections. 

The  Welch  and  Karnig  study  discussed  above  was  based  on  43  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Latimer  (1979)  focused  on  the 
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South  using  three  states  and  80  cities.  She  confirmed  the  findings  of 
Jones  and  Karnig  showing  that  single-member  elections  favor  black 
representation.  She  also  found  that  socioeconomic  variables  had  a low 
correlation  (-.27)  with  black  representation.  These  results  differed 
from  the  results  reported  by  Karnig  (1976a)  which  showed  a higher 
correlation  (.181)  between  black  representation  and  black 
socioeconomic  status. 

Texas  was  the  location  for  research  completed  by  Davidson  and 
Korbel  (1981).  They  evaluated  the  at-large  election  system  from  a 
historical  perspective.  The  change  from  at-large  elections  to 
single-member  districts  was  not  an  easy  one.  Texas  had  41  cases  which 
resulted  from  vote-dilution  litigation  brought  by  minorities  or  the 
Justice  Department.  These  were  analyzed  by  Davidson  and  Korbel  (1981) 
who  found  33  cases  that  became  single-member  districts  and  8 that 
adopted  a mixed  system.  Their  before  and  after  study  led  them  to 
conclude  "before  the  changes,  only  10%  of  the  259  officials  were 
blacks  or  Mexican  Americans.  After  the  changes  occurred,  29%  of  the 
283  were.  This  increase  resulted  in  near  parity  of  representation 
overall"  (p.  1001). 

Though  the  researchers  felt  the  study  "demonstrated  dramatically" 
the  increase  in  minority  representation,  they  warned  that  the  presence 

l 

of  minority  officials  did  not  necessarily  mean  they  represented 
minority  interests.  Davidson  and  Korbel  agreed  with  Lineberry  (1978) 
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on  this  point  but  then  expanded  on  the  idea  by  suggesting  that  "safe" 
minority  candidates  were  sometimes  supported  by  white  groups  who  used 
the  minority  candidate's  membership  on  a slate  or  ticket  to  increase 
white  candidate  election  chances  (Davidson  & Korbel,  1981). 

In  evaluating  the  disparity  of  research  conclusions  in  many 
studies,  Engstrom  and  MacDonald  (1981)  pinpointed  the  differing 
methodological  choices.  This  involved  the  measurement  of  the 
dependent  variable  and  the  criteria  adopted  for  selecting  the  cities 
to  be  included.  All  of  the  studies  discussed  used  a "descriptive 
representation"  (p.  345)  for  the  dependent  variable.  The  research 
studied  by  Engstrom  and  MacDonald  defined  the  representation  in  two 
ways.  Ratio  was  the  most  frequent  measure.  The  percentage  of  black 
elected  officials  was  divided  by  the  percentage  of  blacks  in  the 
population.  Results  of  these  studies  demonstrated  that  electoral 
systems  did  make  a difference  in  black  representation. 

MacManus  (1978),  Cole  (1974),  and  Taebel  (1978)  calculated  the 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  blacks  on  city  councils  and  in 
the  population.  Engstrom  and  MacDonald  (1981)  stated  that  both 
calculation  methods  came  up  with  a "quantitative  equivalency  for 
cities  which  were  qualitatively  very  different"  (p.  345).  The  second 
methodological  problem  was  the  criteria  used  to  select  cities  for 
these  studies.  Two  researchers,  MacManus  (1978)  and  Latimer  (1978) 
did  not  set  a black  population  minimum.  Those  that  set  a minimum  used 
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intuitive  judgments  only.  Some  researchers  used  10%  and  others  used 
15%.  This  setting  of  a black  population  level  in  the  methodology  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  blacks  can  be  elected  only  if  their 
percentage  of  the  population  surpasses  a certain  level.  Therefore, 
the  influence  of  this  variable  was  found  to  be  conditional  because 
percentage  of  black  population  had  the  greater  influence  on 
single-member  election  system,  where  black  population  is  concentrated 
in  a district,  than  on  at-large  systems  (Engstrom  & MacDonald,  1981). 

To  resolve  this  disparity  problem,  Engstrom  and  MacDonald  (1981) 
used  a regression  equation  with  the  assumption  that  black  population 
must  reach  a certain  level  before  a local  council  position  could  be 
won.  When  adding  election  system  as  a variable,  the  regression 
equation  results  supported  the  traditional  view  that  blacks  were  more 
likely  to  reach  a proportional  representation  level  in  a single-member 
election  system.  MacManus  (1978)  and  Cole  (1974)  had  added  other 
variables  that  were  socioeconomic  factors.  They  both  concluded  that 
election  systems  had  no  impact  on  black  representation.  Because  of 
this  conclusion  Engstrom  and  Macdonald  added  five  socioeconomic 
variables  to  the  regression  equation:  (a)  population  size,  (b)  rate 

of  population  change  between  1960  and  1970,  (c)  median  family  income, 

(d)  median  school  years  completed  by  those  over  25  years  of  age,  and 

(e)  percentage  of  labor  force  employed  in  white  collar  occupations. 
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Their  findings  did  not  support  Cole  and  MacManus.  Socioeconomic 
factors  had  little  effect  on  the  percentage  of  blacks  on  a city 
council  when  the  black  population  percentage  was  in  the  equation 
(Engstrom  & MacDonald,  1981).  The  authors  reconciled  their 
conclusions  with  MacManus  and  Cole  by  noting  that  MacManus  (1978) 
found  proportional  representation  in  the  smaller  cities  that  were 
growing  in  population,  wealth,  and  education  level  of  the  citizens. 
Engstrom  and  MacDonald  (1981)  then  pointed  out  that  these  are  usually 
cities  with  low  black  populations;  therefore,  the  level  of 
underrepresentation  of  blacks  is  very  small  even  with  an  all-white 
council. 

The  majority  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  section  demonstrated 
that  single-member  districts  have  a greater  propensity  to  elect 
minority  representation  in  equitable  proportions  than  at-large 
elections.  Within  the  debate  over  the  two  methods  other  variables 
have  been  analyzed  by  the  researchers.  There  have  been  disparities  in 
the  findings  as  seen  in  the  following  list.  Black  representation 
depended  on  (a)  number  of  single  member  districts;  (b)  size  of  the 
single-member  districts;  (c)  number  of  seats  on  the  governing  body; 

(d)  areas  of  higher  black  population  had  a greater  likelihood  of 
equitable  representation;  (e)  as  population  of  blacks  increased, 
inequity  of  representation  increased;  (f)  mixed  systems  (some  seats 
elected  at-large  and  the  rest  elected  from  single-member  elections) 
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had  the  least  inequity  of  representation  for  blacks;  (g)  occupation 
and  income  variations  had  some  importance  in  equity;  and  (h)  black 
leadership  was  more  important  than  election  outcome  and  population 
demographics. 

This  disparity  was  analyzed  by  Engstrom  and  MacDonald  (1981)  who 
combined  all  variables  in  a regression  equation  and  reanalyzed  the 
data  in  all  the  studies.  The  evidence  supported  the  thesis  "that 
at-large  elections  tended  to  'underrepresent'  black  people"  (p.  352). 

The  N.A.A.C.P.  has  increased  challenges  to  at-large  district 
elections.  Montague  (1987)  studied  the  number  of  suits  being  filed  in 
the  south  and  the  implications  of  those  suits.  He  also  collected 
facts  on  the  number  of  blacks  holding  elected  school  board  positions. 

Montague  found  that  blacks  and  other  minorities  hold  only  2.4%  of 
all  school  board  seats  but  were  11%  of  the  nation's  population. 
Hispanics  held  1.1%  of  school  board  seats  but  were  7.2%  of  the 
population.  From  an  interview  with  Jerry  Wilson,  a voting-rights 
expert  for  the  Southern  Regional  Council  (SRC),  Montague  reported  that 
the  at-large  election  system  used  by  a majority  of  school  boards  was 
the  reason  minorities  did  not  get  elected.  In  the  11  southern  states, 
referred  to  by  the  SRC  as  the  "old  confederacy,"  there  were  80,031 
elected  officials  and  only  5%  were  black.  Most  of  the  blacks  held 
offices  in  cities  and  counties  with  majority  black  populations. 
Increased  litigation  has  been  the  result.  Since  January,  1985,  in  the 
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11  southern  states,  141  election  districts,  which  included  34  school 
boards,  have  faced  voting-rights  suits  (Montague,  1987). 

According  to  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Research  that 
monitors  minority  political  trends,  the  number  of  elected  black 
officials  has  risen  by  13%  since  1984.  Of  the  total  of  black  elected 
officials,  23%  were  school  board  members  and  51%  of  those  were  in  the 
south.  The  north  and  west  will  also  be  the  focus  of  challenges  to 
at-large  election  systems. 

Montague  reported  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the 
expense  of  law  suits  has  led  election  districts  to  "see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall"  and  to  negotiate  changes  to  election  systems. 

He  also  reported  that  lawyers  were  running  out  of  districts  to  sue 
because  there  were  few  areas  left  where  blacks  were  numerous  enough  to 
affect  an  election  outcome.  He  concluded  that  future  "black  political 
gains  can  only  be  won  at  the  polls,  and  not  in  the  courtroom" 
(Montague,  1987,  p.  17). 

Effect  of  Candidate  Characteristics  on  Election  Outcomes 

The  race,  gender,  and  age  of  a candidate  have  influence  on  voter 
perception  (Sigelman  & Sigelman,  1982).  In  the  preceding  section, 
minority  representation  was  tied  to  election  system  selection.  In  the 
south,  the  system  used  for  local  elections  was  perceived  as  directly 

t 

preventing  the  election  of  candidates  based  on  race.  When  Thompson 
(1982)  analyzed  the  effect  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  south,  he 
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found  that  most  of  the  offices  held  by  blacks  were  positions  with 
little  responsibility  in  city  and  town  government.  Only  one-fourth  of 
the  positions  held  by  whites  were  municipal  positions.  Whites  were 
holding  two-thirds  of  the  influential  county  or  educational  offices  in 
the  south.  In  1977,  blacks  held  less  than  2%  of  the  15,180  elective 
county  offices  which  were  particularly  influential  in  the  rural  south. 

Two  researchers  analyzed  a New  York  City  election  of  school  board 
members  to  determine  whether  race  or  ethnic  concentration  within  a 
district  is  related  to  the  race  or  ethnicity  of  the  office  holder. 
Clawar  and  Levine  (1979)  found  a high  correlation  between  percentage 
of  the  school  district  population  belonging  to  an  ethnic  group  and  the 
percentage  of  school  board  candidate  seats  won  by  that  ethnic  group. 

In  looking  at  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  candidates,  the  researchers 
found  that  some  of  these  groups  ran  more  candidates  for  office  than 
other  groups  but  won  fewer  seats.  Blacks,  making  up  19%  of  the 
population,  ran  26.8%  of  the  candidates  and  won  only  11%  of  the  seats. 
Whites,  who  made  up  60.8%  of  the  population,  ran  59.4%  of  the 
candidates  and  won  77.8%  of  the  seats.  Clawar  and  Levine  concluded 
that,  in  predicting  the  ethnic  composition  of  school  boards,  there  was 
an  extremely  high  correlation  between  the  ethnic  population  in  a 
district  and  representation  on  the  school  board.  A weakness  of  the 
study  was  the  mention  of  other  operable  variables  that  could  have 
influenced  these  outcomes  but  were  not  used  by  the  researchers  in 
their  examination. 
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Sigelman  and  Sigelman  (1982)  found  that  age  was  a more 
discriminating  variable  than  race  in  a local  election.  In  the  five 
election  simulations  used  with  college  students  as  voters,  the  white 
middle-aged  male  won  four  of  the  five  "campaigns."  He  was  defeated 
only  by  the  younger  white  male.  The  researchers  had  predicted  that 
there  would  be  a bias  on  the  part  of  the  voter  for  a candidate  with 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  voter.  The  election  of  the 
youngest  candidate  did  support  this  prediction  and  the  reluctance  to 
vote  for  the  oldest  candidate  was  equal  among  white  or  black,  male  or 
female  college  students.  All  of  the  other  candidates,  white  female, 
black  female,  and  black  male,  received  the  number  of  votes  expected  by 
chance  although  the  black  female  fared  more  poorly.  The  researchers 
concluded  that  candidate  characteristics  may  be  the  most  influential 
during  minimum  information,  low  turnout  campaigns  (such  as  school 
board  elections).  Sigelman  and  Sigelman  felt  that  candidate  age 
should  be  considered  a powerful  determinant  as  well  as  voter 
attraction  to  candidates  like  themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  gender  of  a candidate  in  a local  election  has 
not  been  as  widely  researched  or  surveyed  as  the  response  of  voters  to 
a female  presidential  candidate.  In  surveying  female  school  board 
members,  Mullins  (1972)  questioned  discrimination  toward  the  female 
board  member  after  being  elected.  Later,  Mullins  (1974)  surveyed 
superintendents  on  their  opinions  of  female  school  board  members.  Of 
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the  500  surveyed,  one-third  wanted  no  women  on  the  board.  The 
researcher  did  not  say  whether  the  superintendents'  opinions  affected 
election  outcomes. 

Bernstein  and  Polly  (1974)  used  city  council  elections  in  Dallas, 
Texas  and  determined  that  race  and  socioeconomic  class  of  a female 
candidate  was  considered  by  voters.  Upper  and  middle  class  (owning 
homes  which  exceeded  $15,000  in  value)  voters  more  readily  voted  for 
female  candidates  than  did  lower  class  voters;  however,  among  the 
lower  class,  black  voters  accepted  female  candidates  more  readily  than 
the  lower  class  white  voter  accepted  them. 

Wells  and  Smeal  (1974)  concentrated  on  women  voters  and  their 
support  for  women  candidates.  The  survey  group  of  400  female  voters 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  as  a match  in  age  and  race 
to  the  city's  female  population  of  voting  age.  The  hypotheses  tested 
were  (a)  "there  is  no  difference  in  propensity  to  support  women  in 
politics  between  registered  women  voters  and  local  party  committee 
women,"  and  (b)  "propensity  to  support  women  in  politics  is  not 
related  to  awareness  of  the  outgroup  status  of  women  in  politics" 
(1974,  p.  58).  One  assumption  by  the  researchers  was  that  politically 
active  women  would  be  more  likely  to  vote  for  female  candidates  than 
would  female  voters  in  general.  The  other  assumption  was  that,  in 
general,  women  do  not  recognize  that  the  American  culture  places  them 
in  the  traditional  role  of  housewife  with  no  interest  in  the  male 
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world  of  politics.  Wells  and  Smeal  (1974)  labeled  this  assumption 
"the  outgroup  status  of  women." 

Interviewers  questioned  400  women  concerning  their  support  of  a 
woman  candidate  running  for  different  levels  of  office:  judge, 

president,  U.S.  senator,  governor,  or  city  council.  The  results 
indicated  little  difference  between  the  support  level  of  politically 
active  women  and  the  female  voter  in  general  (Well3  & Smeal,  1974). 
Politically  active  women  were  stronger  than  female  voters  in  general 
in  their  support  for  three  lower  level  offices,  city  council,  judge, 
and  U.S.  Senator.  The  female  voter  in  general  showed  higher  support 
for  the  executive  offices  of  president  and  governor. 

The  outgroup  status  consciousness  of  female  voters  was  compared 
with  other  characteristics  of  female  voters  such  as  age,  interest  in 
politics,  and  education.  The  outgroup  consciousness  variable  had  the 
highest  correlation  (Wells  & Smeal,  1974).  The  authors  suggested  that 
a change  in  the  level  of  support  for  female  candidates  could  be  made 
by  increasing  the  spread  of  information  on  the  status  of  women  in 
society.  Further  study  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  non-supportive 
attitude  of  some  female  voters  was  also  suggested  for  further  research 
(Wells  & Smeal,  1974). 

Darcy  and  Schramm  (1977)  pointed  out  reasons  that  women 
candidates  would  have  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  over  male 
candidates.  Reasons  which  could  help  women  do  better  than  men 
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included:  the  easier  recognition  of  a woman  candidate,  the  appeal  to 

the  voters’  sense  of  fair  play,  the  mobilization  of  the  female  vote, 
and  the  voters'  rejection  of  the  establishment  candidate.  Factors 
that  help  defeat  a woman  candidate  included  the  traditional  view  of 
the  woman's  place  at  home  and  the  negative  perception  of 
aggressiveness  in  a woman  running  for  office. 

In  examining  1,099  races  in  1970,  1972,  and  1974,  candidates 
running  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  included  91  women  who 
were  in  87  races.  Darcy  and  Schramm  (1977)  reviewed  other  studies 
concerning  factors  which  help  a candidate  win  and  found  two,  candidate 
party  and  incumbency,  to  be  sources  of  votes.  Democrats  attract  more 
votes  than  Republicans.  In  the  case  of  the  87  races  involving  women, 
two-thirds  were  Democrats  but  very  few  were  incumbents.  In  order  to 
set  up  clear  variables,  Darcy  and  Schramm  devised  a series  of 
simulated  races  that  pitted  women  or  male  candidates  of  varying  party 
affiliation  and  incumbency  status  against  varying  types  of  male 
opponents. 

The  results  showed  that  incumbents  usually  win  no  matter  what  the 
gender  of  the  candidate.  Women  have  a slight  disadvantage  against 
male  incumbents.  When  Darcy  and  Schramm  set  up  a male  challenger  or 
when  there  was  no  incumbent  on  either  side,  the  difference  in  the 
"vote-getting  ability"  (1977,  p.  4)  of  men  and  women  is  greater  but 
gender  again  makes  a very  small  impact  of  2%  at  most.  Other  results 
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showed  Democratic  women  winning  over  Democratic  men  especially  if  they 
were  incumbents  and  Republican  women  doing  less  well  than  Republican 
men.  The  researchers  concluded  that  gender  had  very  little  influence 
on  the  election  outcomes  when  candidate  party  and  incumbency  status 
were  controlled  (Darcy  & Schramm,  1977). 

Hedlund  et  al.  (1979)  pointed  out  that,  though  53%  of  the 
voting  population  are  women,  only  4%  of  the  elective  offices  are  held 
by  women.  They  gave  three  explanations  for  this  which  include 
personality  differences,  situational  factors,  and  sex  role 
socialization.  Personality  differences  were  defined  as  greater 
anxiety  and  fearfulness  on  the  part  of  females  entering  politics. 
Situational  factors  include  low  socioeconomic  status  and  little  free 
time  of  women.  The  third  explanation  suggested  that  women  were  less 
politically  socialized  than  men.  All  of  these  explanations  point  to 
the  larger  explanation  that  politics  is  a "man's  activity"  (Hedlund  & 
Freeman,  1979,  p.  516). 

The  authors  used  a survey  of  voters  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in 
1976,  which  researchers  examined  support  for  women  candidates  running 
for  various  offices.  This  study  involved  primary  elections  for  a 
judgeship  and  the  school  board.  A random  sample  size  of  233  voters 
were  telephoned  and  questioned.  Hedlund  and  Freeman  (1979)  noted  the 
small  sample  and  single  locale  for  data  collection;  therefore,  they 
did  not  expect  the  data  analysis  to  be  rigorous  or  results 
generalizable.  The  expectations  were  that 
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1.  less  support  is  given  to  women  candidates  for  all 
political  offices  than  to  male  candidates; 

2.  support  for  women  political  candidates  varies  across 
political  offices; 

3.  the  higher  the  SES  of  an  individual,  the  greater  will 
be  that  individual’s  support  for  women’s  political 
candidacy ; 

4.  characteristics  of  the  candidate  which  reinforce  sex 
role  stereotypes  inhibit  further  the  support  given 
women  for  political  office,  (pp.  517-518) 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  survey,  Hedlund  and  Freeman 
(1979)  pointed  out  that  the  odd  year  and  low  turnout  elections  had 
"elite"  or  high-participation  voters  who  were  defined  as  having 
similar  gender  and  demographic  characteristics.  This  type  of  voter 
had  no  predispositions  because  of  gender,  race,  or  level  of 
recognition  of  the  candidate.  When  the  female  candidate  had  young 
children,  then  the  neutral  voter  was  less  likely  to  vote  for  this 
candidate.  This  probable  sex  role  stereotyping  had  a greater  impact 
when  the  election  was  for  the  judgeship.  The  voters  were  less 
predisposed  for  a woman  with  small  children  to  run  for  judge  than  for 
school  board  member  (Hedlund  & Freeman,  1979). 

When  the  authors  added  a male  opponent  to  the  questions 
concerning  female  candidates,  the  neutral  voters  moved  toward  voting 
for  the  male.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  race  for  a 
judicial  office  when  the  female  candidate  had  young  children. 

I 

The  dominant  results  of  the  survey  showed  no  difference  in  the 
vote  for  a candidate  who  was  a female,  had  a highly  recognizable  name, 
or  was  a black.  The  variable  that  made  the  greatest  difference  was 
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whether  a female  candidate  had  young  children  and  was  running  for 
judicial  office.  There  did  seem  to  be  a tendency  of  high 
participation  voters  to  be  influenced  by  sex  role  stereotyping 
(Hedlund  & Freeman,  1979). 

As  seen  by  the  research  reviewed  in  this  section  on  candidate 
characteristics,  school  board  elections  were  unique  in  the  local 
environment.  A review  of  literature  on  the  political  environment  of 
school  board  elections  may  help  with  understanding  this  singular  form 
of  government. 

Effect  of  Political  Environment  on  School  Board  Elections 

This  section  of  the  literature  review  will  focus  on  the 
historical  and  present  day  influence  of  politics  on  school  boards. 

Politics  can  be  defined  as  the  actions,  practices,  and  policies 
pursued  by  a school  board  or  affecting  a school  board.  Cistone  (1977) 
explained  the  dramatic  change  in  what  effects  school  boards.  In 
today's  American  society  there  has  been  "increased  complexity,  rapid 
change,  and  sharp  tensions  . . . traditional  institutions  and 
structures  of  government,  rooted  in  19th  and  early  20th  century 
experience,  are  under  greater  stress"  (p.  90).  He  further  theorized 
that  a "revolution  in  citizen  aspirations  . . . generalized 
dissatisfaction  with  government"  and  the  thinking  that  education 
should  no  longer  be  shielded,  but  should  be  an  "autonomous  and 
nonpolitical  function  of  government"  (pp.  91-92)  are  all  influencing 
the  political  environment  of  school  board  elections. 
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In  his  article  on  educational  policy  making,  Cistone  (1977) 
reviewed  the  development  of  school  boards.  He  found  it  ironic  that 
the  government  reform  movement  early  in  this  century  tried  to  separate 
education  from  politics  (p.  92).  Today's  society  is  increasingly 
politicized  and  traditionally  passive  groups  have  felt  that  they  must 
turn  to  influencing  decision  makers  with  political  pressure.  The 
selection  of  school  board  members  and  the  composition  of  school  boards 
had  been  influenced  by  that  reform  era.  Boards  were  characterized  by 
members  who  were  predominantly  from  upper  status  social  and  economic 
groups.  Cistone  felt  that,  though  it  was  difficult  for  any  governing 
group  to  be  perfectly  representative,  school  boards  seemed  to 
particularly  misrepresent  the  constituency  from  which  they  came. 
Members  were  white,  middle-aged,  male  professionals  who  were  expected 
to  understand  a very  diverse  constituency.  The  demographics  of  the 
school  board  members  typically  precluded  varying  perspectives  and  so 
underrepresented  any  constituencies  that  did  not  match  the  elected 
officials'  demographics  of  race,  socioeconomic  status,  occupation,  and 
degree  of  involvement  in  the  community  (Cistone,  1977).  Cistone  also 
found  that  school  boards  tended  to  preserve  themselves  by  recruiting 
future  members  very  much  like  themselves.  Incumbent  members  rarely 
failed  to  be  re-elected.  Once  a new  member  did  join  the  group,  the 
socialization  process  seemed  to  assure  that  he  would  acquire  the  same 
governing  motives  and  characteristics  that  were  traditions  of  the 
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board.  This  would  seem  to  undermine  the  notion  of  citizen  control 
over  educational  policy  making  (Cistone,  1977). 

School  board  elections  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  certain 
election  phenomena.  Taebel  (1977)  studied  one  1974  school  board 
election  because  this  type  of  election  traditionally  attracts  a small 
number  of  voters.  He  wanted  to  see  if  the  election  drew  a 
representative  cross-section  of  voters.  Using  a 10-item  questionnaire 
given  to  voters  leaving  the  polls,  he  found  that  citizens  living  in 
the  community  14  years  on  the  average  turned  out  in  greater  numbers. 

He  then  divided  the  voters  into  two  groups.  One  was  the  "constituent" 
voters.  These  were  employees  of  the  school  system.  All  other  voters 
were  labeled  "clientele"  voters.  There  was  a significant  difference 
between  these  two  voting  groups.  The  constituent  strongly  favored  the 
incumbent  school  board  member  by  20%  more  than  the  clientele  voter. 
One-half  of  the  clientele  voters  split  the  vote  or  voted  for  the 
non-incumbent.  Taebel  summarized  the  implications  as  favoring  low 
turnout.  A school  board  would  not  encourage  greater  voter 
participation  and  would,  in  effect,  take  educational  governance  out  of 
the  control  of  the  polity  (Taebel,  1977). 

Incumbent  defeat  has  been  so  rare  that  several  studies  have  been 
completed  tq  better  understand  why  and  when  such  would  occur.  Using 
the  Iannacone  and  Lutz  dissatisfaction  theory,  Criswell  and  Mitchell 
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(1980)  analyzed  elections  over  20  years.  They  questioned  whether  an 
incumbent  defeat  could  be  predicted  by  previous  incumbent  defeat. 

When  defining  the  dissatisfaction  theory  as  "democratic  control  of 
school  district  policy  through  episodic  upheavals  of  voter 
dissatisfaction  leading  to  incumbent  defeat"  (p.  211),  their 
findings  upheld  the  dissatisfaction  theory  and  suggested  that  a 
typical  change  episode  went  beyond  a single  election,  sometimes 
including  four  successive  elections.  Criswell  and  Mitchell  also 
suggested  that  once  the  upheaval  was  over,  future  elections  would  be 
stable  for  incumbents.  But  there  was  still  a need  for  future  research 
to  link  the  defeats  more  conclusively  to  citizen  dissatisfaction. 

Using  the  same  premise,  Lutz  and  Wang  (1985)  reexamined  data 
collected  by  Hunt.  Hunt  wanted  to  use  the  dissatisfaction  theory  to 
predict  incumbent  school  board  member  defeat  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
When  Lutz  and  Wang  replicated  the  study,  they  were  able  to  develop  a 
model  to  predict  incumbent  defeat.  Their  hypothesis  was  that  if 
school  boards  do  not  change  a policy  advocated  by  the  public,  then 
more  challengers  will  appear  at  election  time.  This  was  in  line  with 
the  dissatisfaction  theory  which  said  that  the  nature  of  democracy  is 
the  citizens’  freedom  to  participate  and  change  a policy  or  maintain 
that  policy,  depending  on  their  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with 
it  (Lutz  & Wang,  1985). 
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The  difference  in  this  replication  was  the  addition  of  a 
"dissatisfaction  factor":  the  number  of  seats  available  in  the 

criterion  year  divided  by  incumbents  running  and  challengers  in  the 
criterion  year . This  factor  was  important  in  giving  the  researchers 
the  capability  of  predicting  future  election  results  in  95  Ohio 
districts  in  1977 . Lutz  and  Wang  (1985)  felt  there  were  also 
implications  that  the  "dissatisfaction  factor"  would  be  a "significant 
contribution  to  the  theory  and  the  prediction  of  school  board  members' 
defeat,  thus  making  education  policy  change  more  stable"  (p.  20). 

Nasstrom  (1978)  cited  Tyack  and  Ziegler  and  Jenning's  historical 
descriptions  of  political  parties  using  schools  as  prizes  when  winning 
elections.  The  political  party  influenced  decisions  on  staffing, 
financing,  and  building  schools.  This  was  seen  as  corruption  by 
political  reformers  and  led  to  school  board  political  partisanship 
being  relatively  uncommon  in  the  United  States  today.  Nasstrom  felt 
partisanship  might  have  given  a better  idea  of  citizen  preferences  and 
priorities.  He  documented  a local  Democratic  council's  decision  to 
run  five  candidates  for  the  school  board  of  a new  junior  college. 

Their  decision  was  precipitated  by  the  entry  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
race.  In  this  case  study,  the  only  issue  which  differentiated  the  two 
parties  was ( the  Democrats'  concern  that  the  new  junior  college  be 
available  to  black  students.  Black  participation  on  the  local 
Democratic  council  was  minimal.  The  results  showed  that,  though  the 
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issue  of  race  was  of  some  importance,  the  personal  benefits  or 
organizational  visibility  and  power  were  the  motives  for  running.  The 
issues  for  the  campaign  were  developed  after  entering  the  race. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  were  no  ideological  arguments  for 
political  or  educational  reasons.  The  Republican  candidates  did  not 
mention  party  affiliation.  The  Democrats  did  and  were  criticized  by 
newspaper  editorials.  The  author  found  no  need  to  worry  that  there 
was  a return  to  corruption  or  patronage  but  only  that  candidates  were 
running  for  office  on  issues  beyond  the  concern  for  education 
(Nasstrom,  1978). 

Another  factor  influencing  school  board  elections  that  is 
separate  from  educational  issues  is  one  that  is  seen  in  minimal 
information  campaigns.  Fleitas  (1971)  studied  bandwagon  and  underdog 
effects.  He  defined  the  bandwagon  effect  by  citing  B.  C.  Hennessy's 
definition:  "to  support  a candidate  simply  because  he  appears  to  be  a 
winner"  (p.  434).  The  underdog  effect  "assumes  that  some  persons  may 
be  predisposed  to  identify  or  sympathize  with  the  candidate  who  seems 
to  be  at  a disadvantage"  (p.  434).  He  polled  625  college  students 
about  a simulated  mayoral  election.  Citing  the  work  of  C.  R.  Adrian, 
who  noted  that  usually  a minimal  informal,  nonpartisan  campaign  had  so 
little  information  for  the  voters  that  they  could  be  swayed  by  almost 
any  data,  including  poll  results.  Fleitas  attempted  to  see  what 
information  might  have  an  exaggerated  effect  on  minimal-information 
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election  outcomes.  Periodically  during  the  "campaign"  the  researcher 
announced  margin  percentages  of  one  candidate  over  another.  The 
result  supported  Fleitas'  thesis.  A large  number  of  the  voters 
changed  their  votes  when  given  information  that  a candidate  was  a 
front  runner  or  was  losing.  There  was  a tendency  to  vote  for  the 
losing  candidate  in  this  experiment.  However,  bandwagon  and  underdog 
influences  were  weakened  when  party  identification  of  the  candidates 
was  given  to  the  voter.  Fleitas  (1971)  concluded  that 
bandwagon-underdog  information  influenced  ballot  marking  and  the 
outcome  of  elections,  but  he  was  unable  to  say  what  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  voter  were  responsible  for  a behavior  change  or  whether 
these  attitudes  could  be  generalized  to  a larger  voting  public. 

In  summarizing  this  section  of  the  literature  review,  these 
research  studies  should  be  compared  with  the  political  environment  in 
Florida.  This  state  appears  periodically  as  one  which  does  not  fit 
the  norm.  Milton  and  Bickel  (1982)  recognized  the  local  elections  in 
Florida  as  an  opportunity  to  test  some  researchers'  contentions  that 
local  elections  were  essentially  unimportant  to  citizens  in  comparison 
to  state  and  federal  elections.  The  researchers  felt  that  results  of 
those  studies  were  not  wrong  but  were  misleading.  They  noted  that 
previous  researchers  had  ignored  government  structural  constraints 
that  reduced  citizen  involvement  and  candidate  competition.  Also,  the 
studies  had  been  conducted  in  areas  where  the  reform  movement  had 
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produced  a local  government  structure  monopolized  by  the  upper  middle 
class  Protestant  nonpartisan  candidate.  Those  elections  were  held  on 
a separate  day  from  state  and  federal  elections  and  involved 
metropolitan  areas.  Milton  and  Bickel  believed  that  this  restricted 
range  of  independent  variables  produced  extremely  inconsistent 
correlates  of  competition. 

Milton  and  Bickel  (1982)  decided  to  use  Florida  because  it  had 
resisted  the  government  reform  movement.  This  was  due  to  its  stable 
population  up  to  the  1950s  with  no  immigrants.  Blacks  were  the  only 
minority  and  the  one-party  system  served  as  a barrier  to  their  holding 
office.  The  only  reform  had  been  the  move  to  at-large  districts  as 
was  explained  in  Chapter  I.  Florida  was  also  ideal  for  the  purposes 
of  their  study  because  it  had  kept  school  governance  explicitly 
political.  The  county  diversity  meant  that  meaningful  comparisons 
could  be  made,  and  board  elections  were  held  on  the  same  day  as 
general  elections  so  types  of  elections  could  be  compared  (Milton  & 
Bickel,  1982).  The  researchers  incorrectly  noted  that  there  were  no 
appointed  superintendents  during  the  time  of  their  study. 

Elections  between  1964  and  1974  were  used  for  the  study.  There 
were  269  school  board  elections  during  that  time.  Governor,  U.S. 
Senator,  and  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  elections  were  also 
used.  The  analysis  showed  that  school  board  elections  were  highly 
competitive  compared  to  the  other  three  posts.  Rural  districts  showed 
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a greater  commitment  to  school  board  races  than  the  metropolitan 
areas,  indicating  these  elections  were  probably  more  prominent  there. 
The  school  board  elections  seemed  to  rival  the  election  for  governor 
in  terms  of  citizen  participation,  which  came  from  all  social  classes. 
The  researchers  did  not  intend  for  these  findings  to  be  generalizable 
but  used  them  to  point  out  that  Americans  are  interested  inherently  in 
school  board  elections  and  want  to  be  involved  in  educational 
governance  (Milton  & Bickel,  1982). 

Effect  of  Voter  Turnout  on  Local  Elections 

The  voter  and  his  influence  have  been  part  of  much  of  the 
literature  reviewed  in  this  chapter.  Voter  turnout  is  seen  as  another 
influence  on  school  board  elections.  Variables  influencing  voter 
participation  in  local  elections  were  described  by  three  researchers. 

Cities  with  unreformed  government  structures  had  greater  voter 
turnout  according  to  Alford  and  Lee  (1968).  This  would  involve 
single-member  districts  and  a mayoral  form  of  government.  Analyzing 
voter  turnout  was  meaningful  to  Alford  and  Lee  because  they  believed 
it  was  the  closest  way  to  measure  participation  in  elections.  They 
assumed  that  high  turnout  could  also  give  the  characteristics  of  a 
local  population.  Type  of  government  has  been  correlated  with  turnout 
but  the  authors  speculated  that  it  could  also  be  correlated  with 
education  of  the  population,  stability  of  the  population,  age  of  a 
city,  any  class  or  ethnic  characteristic  in  a city,  and  partisanship 


or  nonpartisanship  of  the  election.  They  added  region  of  the  United 
States  and  evaluated  232  cities  from  the  east,  midwest,  south,  and  far 
west.  Because  data  were  received  from  only  80%  of  the  cities  with 
25,000  population  in  1962,  Alford  and  Lee  (1968)  cautioned  the  reader 
that  the  relationships  they  discovered  should  be  used  to  suggest 
further  research,  not  as  final  answers.  They  concluded  that  voting 
turnout  is  usually  higher  if  cities  have  the  mayoral  form  of 
government,  have  specific  class  or  racial  splits,  have  less  well 
educated  citizens,  and  have  more  stable  populations. 

Partisanship  was  discussed  specifically  as  being  related  to  low 
voter  turnout  which  was  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Taebel  (1977). 
Even  after  finding  the  relationships  just  discussed,  Alford  and  Lee 
(1968)  felt  that  voting  turnout  may  not  accurately  describe  the 
political  involvement  of  a city's  citizens.  They  list  other  reasons, 
such  as  voting  being  a traditional  behavior  of  certain  groups  so  high 
turnout  was  the  norm  whether  there  was  a real  conflict  or  not.  Or  low 
turnout  could  be  the  result  of  a stalemate  caused  by  high  conflict. 
"Voting  turnout  may  be  a poor  indicator  of  other  forms  of  the 
political  activity  of  groups  in  cities"  (p.  811). 

These  findings  agreed  with  those  of  Hamilton  (1971).  He 
hypothesized  that  a person's  "psychological  involvement"  (p.  1135) 
determined  his  or  her  participation  in  elections.  These  include 
degree  of  interest  in  politics,  feelings  of  political  power,  and  how 
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strongly  ons  relates  to  political  party  affiliation.  His  spscific 

hypotheses  for  city  elections  were  that: 

most  of  these  variables  associated  with  presidential 
elections  were  more  pronounced  in  local  elections,  the 
difference  in  turnout  between  Democrats  and  Republicans 
is  greater  in  local  elections,  the  association  between 
voting  and  strength  of  party  identification  will  be 
lower  in  city  elections,  no  difference  was  shown  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  or  union  and  non-union  voter, 
and  that  turnout  rates  would  be  higher  in  partisan 
elections,  (p.  1136) 

After  analyzing  one  low  turnout  nonpartisan  election  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  a medium-size  city,  his  hypotheses  were  confirmed.  His  major 
agreement  with  Alford  and  Lee  involved  the  social  status  of  the 
citizens.  Higher  social  status  pointed  to  higher  turnout  rates  for 
elections.  This  was  higher  in  local  elections  than  for  presidential 
elections. 

This  section  of  the  literature  review  did  not  address  school 
board  elections  specifically  but  pointed  out  how  such  elections  could 
be  influenced  by  low  turnout  and  local  population  characteristics. 
These  variables  could  have  a great  impact  on  the  issue  of  minority 
representation. 


Summary 

The  focus  of  this  literature  review  was  the  outcomes  of  studies 
of  local  elections.  Variables  that  effected  elections  in  northern 

v 

cities  began  with  the  immigrant  populations  which  were  concentrated 
there.  The  ethos  theory  was  tested  by  researchers  to  determine  the 
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impact  of  the  immigrant  influence  on  local  government  structure  and 
election  systems.  The  negative  effects,  which  were  attributed  to  the 
immigrant  ethic,  caused  a 'backlash”  of  reformism,  which  was  a change 
in  local  government  structure  and  systems  of  elections.  Thus, 
movement  from  single-member  election  systems  to  at-large  election 
systems  was  the  basis  for  further  research. 

The  studies  concerning  election  systems  concentrated  on  the 
effect  the  systems  had  on  minority  representation.  In  the  process  of 
concluding  that  single-member  election  systems  were  raising  the 
percent  of  minority  office  holders,  other  variables  were  discovered. 
These  variables  also  were  correlated  with  increased  minority 
representation.  They  included  the  size  of  local  councils  and  boards, 
the  size  of  population  in  a single-member  district  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  blacks  in  that  population  and  in  the  entire  city.  Other 
variables  included  the  socioeconomic  status,  education,  age,  gender, 
and  stability  of  entire  populations  and  of  individual  candidates. 

Geographic  regions  of  the  United  States  reacted  in  varying  ways 
to  all  the  variables  listed  above.  Tire  socialization  and  culture  of 
each  region  differs  to  the  extent  that  some  researchers  controlled  for 
region  in  their  methodology. 

The  present  day  political  environment  of  local  communities, 
states,  and  regions  was  also  found  to  impact  local  elections  to  a 
degree  that  is  radically  different  especially  for  school  board 
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elections.  Education,  in  the  past,  was  to  be  separate  from 
politics,  ' totally  autonomous,  and  free  of  outside  influences  such  as 
party  politics. 

Most  of  the  researchers  whose  studies  were  reviewed  suggested 
that  further  research  is  necessary  before  definite  conclusions  can  be 
made  about  the  election  of  certain  types  of  candidates.  The  variables 
discussed  in  this  chapter  will  be  used  to  add  further  information  to 
the  subject  of  the  single-member  or  at-large  district  election  system 
and  its  use  in  school  board  elections. 


CHAPTER  III 

DATA  PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

This  study  was  a case  analysis  of  two  school  board  elections  in  a 
Florida  school  district,  one  in  1982  and  one  in  1984.  This  school 
district  used  the  at-large  system  of  election.  Candidates  ran  for 
office  from  their  local  district  of  residency  or  single-member 
district  of  residency  but  were  elected  by  all  of  the  voters  in  the 
school  system.  Results  were  contrasted  to  the  projected  outcomes  that 
would  have  occurred  if  the  election  had  been  based  on  votes  in  the 
candidates'  districts  of  residence  only.  Hie  techniques  used  to 
collect  data  for  this  study  were  structured  interviews  and  archival 
analysis.  Data  were  collected  during  1987  and  1988  in  a large  school 
district  in  Florida. 

The  structured  interviews  were  conducted  by  one  interviewer  in 
one-to-one  meetings.  The  first  group  tc  be  interviewed  consisted  of 
seven  people.  They  were  the  four  school  board  candidates  in  the  two 
elections,  a high-ranking  administrator  in  the  school  system,  and  two 
employees  of  a large  private  corporation  which  had  a legislative 
affairs  department.  The  people  in  that  department  had  knowledge  of 
local  and  state  elections  and  community  leaders. 
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Interview  Guide  A (see  Appendix  A)  and  the  interest  sector 
leader  list  (Appendix  B)  were  used  with  the  first  group  of  seven 
people.  A second  group  of  36  potential  interviewees  was  built  as  a 
result  of  the  answers  to  Interview  Guide  A questions.  Those  agreeing 
to  be  interviewed  in  the  second  group  responded  to  questions  from 
Interview  Guide  B (Appendix  C) . A total  of  39  interviews  were 
conducted  with  one  or  both  interview  guides. 

The  archival  data  analyzed  included  election  results,  campaign 
treasurer's  reports  of  contributions  and  expenditures,  newspaper 
articles,  endorsements  and  advertisements  of  each  election,  and  the 
schedule  of  appearances  for  the  candidates  in  the  1984  contest. 
Information  furnished  by  the  supervisor  of  elections  was  studied  for 
numbers  of  registered  voters  and  votes  cast  in  the  at-large  district 
and  single-member  district  of  residency.  The  campaign  treasurer's 
reports  of  contributions  and  expenditures  represented  a source  of  data 
on  other  factors  which  may  have  effected  the  election  outcomes.  The 
other  documents  analyzed,  such  as  newspaper  endorsements,  served  to 
verify  the  perceptions  of  some  interviewees. 

The  seven  people  selected  to  receive  Interview  Guide  A included 
the  four  general  election  candidates  who  ran  for  a seat  on  the  school 
board.  They  appeared  to  be  the  most  knowledgeable  about  individuals 
who  were  involved  or  knowledgeable  about  local  elections  and 
specifically  the  elections  of  1982  and  1984.  Demographics  of  the 
four  candidates  are  described  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Demographics  of  Four  School  Board  Candidates 


Candidate 

Age 

Gender 

Race 

Political 
Residency  Party 

Children 
in  Public/ 
Private 
School 

Occupation 

1982 

A 

34 

M 

W 

15 

Democrat 

Private 

Preschool 

Minister 

B 

34 

M 

W 

11 

Republican  Private 

Dentist 

1984 

C 

54 

M 

w 

25 

Democrat 

Public 

Educator 

D 

71 

F 

w 

14 

Republican  Public 

Retired 

Educator 

A fifth  person  selected  for  Interview  Guide  A questions  was  a 
high-ranking  school  system  administrator.  The  administrator,  as  a 
knowledgeable  leader  in  the  educational  interest  sector,  was  also 
asked  to  name  informed  leaders  in  12  other  interest  sectors  such  as 
banking,  health,  and  labor.  Because  little  information  was  available 
from  this  administrator,  two  other  sources  were  used. 

These  two  other  sources  were  employed  by  a private  corporation 
which  had  edonomic  and  political  influence  in  the  school  system.  The 
legislative  affairs  department  in  this  corporation  was  directed  by 
people  who  were  knowledgeable  about  local  leaders . Two  members  of 
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this  department  supplied  names  of  community  leaders  perceived  as 
knowledgeable  about  local  elections  and  politics. 

The  names  supplied  by  the  first  group  of  seven  interviewees  were 
compiled  into  a list  of  34  names.  This  list  was  divided  into 
sublists:  persons  directly  involved  in  the  campaigns  of  1982  and 

1984,  persons  employed  in  the  school  system  during  1982  and  1984  but 
not  involved  in  the  campaign,  and  persons  perceived  as  informed 
leaders  of  each  of  the  following  interest  sectors:  farm,  general 

business,  education,  general  government,  law,  health,  banking  and 
finance,  women's  groups,  labor,  minority  groups,  religion,  partisan 
politics,  and  the  news  media. 

Of  12  people  named  as  most  involved  in  the  campaigns,  only  two 
declined  to  be  interviewed.  All  eight  school  system  employees  granted 
interviews.  Some  of  them  also  were  directly  involved  in  the  campaigns 
and,  therefore,  their  information  was  analyzed  with  the  others 
directly  involved  in  the  campaign  rather  than  with  the  group  of  school 
system  employees.  The  remaining  15  interviewees  were  described  as 
informed  leaders  of  the  interest  sectors.  The  goal  was  to  interview 
one  person  from  each  interest  sector  in  the  school  district. 

Therefore,  using  the  names  supplied  by  the  employees  of  the  private 
corporation,  if  one  person  did  not  grant  an  interview,  then  another 
informed  leader  in  the  interest  sector  was  interviewed.  This  occurred 
in  three  instances  for  the  farm,  education,  and  general  government 


sectors. 
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As  the  interviews  were  given,  each  person  contributed  additional 
names  of  those  involved  in  the  campaigns  and  of  leaders  in  the 
interest  sectors.  New  names  mentioned  were  added  to  the  list  of 
potential  interviewees  and  interviews  were  requested. 

Some  of  these  individuals  granting  interviews  were  interviewed 
twice  because  of  knowledge  and  involvement  in  both  the  campaigns  of 
1982  and  1984.  A total  of  20  interviews  were  completed  for  the  1982 
case  analysis,  and  for  the  1984  case  analysis  29  interviews  were 
completed. 

Reported  in  Table  3 are  the  areas  of  influence  of  the  individuals 
interviewed.  The  demographics  of  each  group  are  explained  in  Table  4. 

Table  3 

Individuals  Interviewed 


Election 

Year 


Informed 

Leaders 


Involved  in 
Campaign 


School  System 
Employees  Not 
Involved  in 
Campaign 


1982 


9 


8 


3 


1984 


17 


8 


4 
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Table  4 

Demographics  of  Individuals  Interviewed 


Average  Average 

Average  Number  of  Number  of  Average 

Years  Children  Children  Number  of 

Political  Party  Residency  Attending  Attending  Relatives 


Demo- 

crat 

Repub- 

lican 

in  School 
District 

Public 

Schools 

Private 

Schools 

in  School 
District 

Informed 

Leaders 

2 

15 

25 

2 

.6 

2.4 

Involved 

in 

Campaign 

5 

7 

26 

1.9 

.3 

2.1 

School 

System 

Employee 

3 

1 

26 

2.3 

0 

2.7 

Through  the  structured  interview  guide,  eight  predetermined 
factors,  which  may  have  influenced  the  election  outcome,  were 
examined.  These  were  age,  gender,  experience,  amount  of  campaign 
expenditures,  method  of  campaigning,  platform,  perceived  name 
recognition,  and  perceived  group/individual  support.  Interview 
perceptions  concerning  these  predetermined  factors  are  explained  in 

Table  5.  The  open-ended  questions  in  the  interview  guides  enabled  a 

\ 

determination  of  other  perceived  factors  that  may  have  caused  a 
candidate  to  win  or  lose  in  the  at-large  election  and  perceived 
factors  that  may  have  caused  the  same  candidate  to  receive  fewer  or 
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Table  5 


Factors  in  the  1982  and  1984  At-Large  School  Board  Elections 


Perceptions  of 

Interview  Groups 

Predetermined 

Factors 

1982 

IL 

1984 

1982 

CW 

1984 

SSE 

1982  1984 

C 

1982  1984 

Total 
1982  1984 

Age 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Amount  of 
Expenditures 

1 

2 

5 

2 2 

5 

7 

Experience 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 2 

1 2 

6 

10 

Gender 

4 

2 

1 

2 

9 

Group/Individual 

Support 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 2 

1 

8 

8 

Method  of 
Campaigning 

4 

10 

4 

8 

2 3 

2 2 

12 

23 

Name 

Recognition 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 1 

5 

8 

Platform 

2 

9 

6 

5 

2 2 

2 2 

12 

18 

IL  = Informed  Leaders 

CW  = Campaign  Workers 

SSE  = School  System  Employees 

C = Candidates 
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more  votes  in  the  single-member  district  where  he  or  she  resided. 
Archival  data  such  as  newspaper  editorials  and  records  of 
contributions  were  also  analyzed  for  additional  factors.  Five  more 
factors  were  added  to  the  original  eight  as  a result  of  the  open-ended 
questions  and  archival  data.  These  were  campaign  contributions  and 
contributors,  influence  of  organizations,  newspaper  endorsements  in 
editorials  and  campaign  reporting,  occupation  of  the  candidate,  and 
political  party  affiliation.  These  13  factors  were  used  to  structure 
the  analysis  of  each  election. 

Findings  concerning  the  factors  and  their  perceived  influence  on 
the  1982  school  board  election  will  be  described  in  the  next  section 
of  this  chapter.  This  will  be  followed  by  a description  of  the 
factors  concerning  the  1984  school  board  election. 

School  Board  Election  of  1982 

In  the  1982  election  year,  the  school  board  consisted  of  three 
white  males  and  two  white  females.  Four  of  the  five  members  were 
Democrats.  Three  of  the  five  members  were  up  for  reelection  and  had 
opposition  in  the  primary . Two  of  the  incumbents  won  their  primary 
elections  and  their  general  elections.  The  third  incumbent  was  the 
school  board  chairman  living  in  District  1 . 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  primaries  for  the  school  board  seat 
held  by  the  Democratic  incumbent  school  board  chairman  were  seen  as 
being  much  more  important  to  the  school  system  and  community  than  the 
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final  general  election  of  1982.  The  Democratic  primary  in  District  1 
was  a race  between  an  incumbent  who  was  referred  to  as  controversial 
and  a challenger  who  was  a political  newcomer  to  elected  office.  The 
Republican  primary  was  a contest  between  a retired , highly  respected 
black  educator  and  another  political  newcomer. 

The  primary  election  was  of  great  interest  to  many  of  the  people 
interviewed.  The  energies  of  many  of  the  school  system  administrators 
interviewed  were  focused  on  defeating  the  incumbent  who  had  instigated 
activities  and  investigations  perceived  as  anti-administration  as  well 
as  leading  a successful  effort  to  fire  a former  superintendent.  The 
teachers  union  endorsed  this  incumbent.  The  school  system 
administrators  organized  a strong  association  and  hired  an  executive 
director.  They  then  endorsed  and  financially  supported  the  Democratic 
challenger  and  began  a strong  campaign  to  oust  the  incumbent. 
Interviewees  described  this  as  a very  political  campaign  which  used 
some  'dirty"  political  moves.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  that  time 
focused  on  the  "fight"  between  the  school  board  chairman  and  the 
superintendent.  One  interviewee  said  that  damaging  background 
information  was  known  by  some  school  administrators  and  had  been  used 
successfully  to  "influence"  the  school  board  chairman  on  another  issue 
prior  to  the  election.  The  interviewee  felt  that  the  incumbent  then 
thought  he  had  placated  the  school  administrators.  The  night  prior  to 
the  election  a newspaper  article  pointed  out  questionable  business 
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dealings  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent.  This,  along  with  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  ousting  of  the  former  superintendent,  who 
was  said  to  be  respected  and  very  popular,  led  to  the  challenger 
winning  the  Democratic  primary . This  challenger  is  referred  to  as 
Candidate  A in  the  case  study  of  the  general  election. 

The  Republican  primary  election  for  the  school  board  chairman’s 
seat  involved  a contest  between  a minority  candidate  who  was  a retired 
school  administrator  from  that  school  system  and  a political  newcomer 
perceived  to  have  little  educational  experience.  The  white  candidate 
won  the  primary  election  and  is  referred  to  as  Candidate  B in  the  case 
study  of  the  general  election.  Both  Republican  candidates  mentioned 
their  desire  to  defeat  the  anti-administration  school  board  chairman 
and  the  need  to  return  the  role  of  the  school  board  to  one  that  was 
less  administrative  and  more  policy-making  as  their  reasons  for 
running  for  office.  Many  interviewees  mentioned  the  effective 
speeches  and  experience  of  the  black  candidate.  The  perception  of  the 
white  opponent  was  that  the  black  candidate  was  a much  better 
qualified  candidate  and  only  lost  because  he  was  a minority.  Several 
school  administrators,  knowing  that  the  emphasis  in  their  association 
was  on  the  Democratic  primary,  quietly  campaigned  for  their  former 
colleague  believing  that  it  was  time  for  a black  school  board  member. 
Because  of  the  controversy  involved  in  the  Democratic  primary  it  was 
difficult  to  campaign  more  openly  or  pull  in  more  support.  It  was 
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perceived  by  those  supporting  the  black  Republican  candidate  that  the 
motivation  of  many  of  the  other  school  administrators,  who  supported 
the  Democratic  challenger,  was  the  hope  that  upon  a change  to  the 
school  board  the  former  superintendent  would  be  returned  to  that 
position. 

The  voting  records  showed  that  in  the  at-large  election  for  the 
Republican  primary,  the  black  candidate  lost  by  only  124  votes  or  less 
than  1%.  In  the  single-member  district  of  residency,  District  1,  the 
minority  candidate  lost  by  320  votes  or  11%.  The  perception  of  the 
minority  candidate  was  that  most  minority  voters  were  registered 
Democrats  and,  if  some  had  switched  parties,  he  might  have  won  the 
primary  election.  He  had  not  endorsed  a recommendation  that  black 
voters  be  asked  to  switch  parties.  Further  analysis  of  the  archival 
data  showed  that  there  were  30,803  registered  voters  in  the 
single-member  district  of  these  two  primary  candidates.  Only  10,580 
Republican  votes  were  cast  in  all  the  elections  and  only  2,674  of 
those  votes  were  cast  in  the  Republican  school  board  primary.  Other 
archival  data  showed  that  the  minority  candidate  received  $6,794  in 
contributions  and  spent  that  amount.  His  opponent  had  $2,697  in 
contributions  and  spent  $2,647. 

In  both  primaries,  it  was  perceived  by  13  of  the  20  interviewees 
that  the  desire  for  the  school  board  to  take  a role  that  was  less 
administrative  and  more  policy-making  were  factors  which  influenced 
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the  election  outcome.  In  the  Republican  primary,  the  factor  that  was 
perceived  as  influential  was  the  race  of  one  of  the  candidates.  In 
Table  6 the  factors  perceived  by  each  group  of  interviewees  as 
important  in  the  primary  election  are  described. 


Table  6 

Factors  Influencing  the  District  1 Primary  School  Board 
Elections  of  1982 


Interview  Group 

Defeat 

Incumbent 

Role  of 
School  Board 

Race  of  the 
Candidate 

Informed 

Leaders 

2 

0 

0 

Involved  in 

Campaign 

6 

1 

0 

School  System 

Employees 

0 

1 

1 

Candidates 

0 

0 

2 

Note.  Numbers  of  interviewees  naming  the  factor  as  an  influence. 
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Once  the  Democratic  incumbent  was  defeated,  the  perceptions  of 
the  interviewees  were  that  the  factors  involved  in  the  general 
election  were  quite  different  and  that  the  level  of  interest  of  the 
supporting  organizations  and  individuals  decreased  greatly.  In  the 
general  election,  Candidate  A,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  defeated 
by  Republican  Candidate  B.  Candidate  A won  the  single-member  district 
where  he  resided,  however.  This  case  analysis  reviews  the  factors 
that  may  have  influenced  the  election  outcome  in  both  instances. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  vying  for  the 
District  1 seat  which  had  been  held  by  the  defeated  school  board 
chairman  were  political  newcomers.  Both  were  white  males,  34  years  of 
age  with  young  children.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  a Baptist 
minister  in  the  voting  district  where  he  resided.  This  district  had 
many  voters  with  membership  in  the  local  Baptist  churches.  It  was 
perceived  that,  first,  the  candidate  was  the  chosen  "man"  of  the 
former  superintendent  and,  second,  that  the  senior  minister  of  the 
largest  Baptist  church  was  the  candidate's  mentor  and  active  supporter 
and  had  influenced  his  congregation  to  vote  for  Candidate  A.  The 
senior  minister  explained  that  it  was  his  personal  and  professional 
policy  not  to  be  active  in  politics  or  to  influence  his  congregation 
on  such  matters.  The  campaign  contribution  records  do  not  show  a 
financial  contribution  from  the  senior  minister  but  do  show  one  from 
an  associate  minister  of  that  church. 
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The  Republic  Candidate  B was  a dentist  practicing  in  the  single- 
member  district  where  he  resided.  He  came  from  a family  of  educators 
which  included  his  parents  and  his  wife.  Some  controversy  was 
perceived  to  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  his  children  attended 
private,  Catholic  schools.  He  explained  that  this  was  for  their  early 
education  and  that  they  would  enter  public  school  by  the  ninth  grade. 
Candidate  A's  children  were  too  young  to  attend  public  school. 

These  two  candidates  were  seen  to  be  very  similar  in  most 
respects.  Both  explained  that  this  had  not  been  a negative  or  highly 
competitive  campaign  and  that  they  had  become  friends.  The  writer  of 
a local  newspaper  article  pointed  out  their  similarities  and  felt  that 
either  could  be  a good  school  board  member.  The  editorial  writer  of 
the  newspaper  then  endorsed  Candidate  B because  of  reservations  toward 
Candidate  A's  occupation  as  a minister.  Having  a minister  as  a school 
board  was  referred  to  as  "a  mix  of  church  and  state."  This  same 
reservation  was  mentioned  by  some  interviewees  and  was  perceived  as 
a cause  of  Candidate  A's  defeat  in  the  general  election.  The  strong 
support  from  school  administrators  that  Candidate  A had  received 
during  the  primary  seemed  nonexistent  or  so  low-key  as  to  be 
ineffective  during  the  general  election  campaign.  One  school  system 
employee  explained  that  employees  would  organize  and  put  forth  much 
effort  to  defeat  a school  board  candidate  or  incumbent  but  this  same 
effort  would  not  be  used  to  help  elect  a candidate  or  keep  an 


incumbent  in  office. 
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In  studying  the  election  results  furnished  by  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Elections,  it  was  found  that  of  152,002  registered 
voters  in  the  entire  school  district,  only  86,912  cast  votes  in  all 
the  elections  on  the  ballot  in  the  1982  election.  For  the  school 
board  election  district-wide,  78,247  cast  votes.  District  1,  where 
the  candidates  resided,  had  a voter  turnout  of  17,635  for  all 
elections  and  for  the  school  board  election  a vote  of  15,837.  There 
were  30,803  registered  voters  in  the  candidates’  residence  area.  The 
low  turnout  for  school  board  elections  as  compared  to  the  other 
elections  on  the  ballot  may  show  a lack  of  interest  in  that  particular 
election. 

Following  this  general  election,  the  school  board  still  had  a 
ratio  of  three  males  to  two  females  but  the  Republicans  had  gained  one 
more  seat.  The  school  board  had  three  Democrats  and  two  Republicans, 
one  of  whom  was  male  and  the  other  female. 

The  findings  pertaining  to  the  factors  which  may  have  influenced 
the  outcome  of  the  1982  general  election  are  reported  in  the  next 
section.  The  13  factors  obtained  by  combining  the  predetermined 
factors  from  Interview  Guide  B and  the  5 additional  factors  obtained 
from  the  open-ended  questions  and  archival  data  are  described  through 
the  perceptions  of  the  three  interview  groups:  community  leaders, 

school  system  employees,  and  campaign  workers  or  those  involved  in  the 
campaign.  The  perceptions  of  the  candidates  are  also  described. 
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Age  and  Gender 

Age  was  not  perceived  as  a factor  influencing  the  1982  general 
election  because  both  candidates  were  34  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
campaign.  Gender  was  not  a factor  as  both  candidates  were  males. 
Amount  of  Campaign  Expenditures 

Candidate  A stated  that  most  of  his  fund  raising  and  expenditures 
were  for  the  primary  campaign  and  for  the  general  election  campaign  he 
had  to  begin  again  to  raise  funds.  He  said  he  spent  more  than 
Candidate  B who  agreed  with  that  statement.  Only  4 of  20  people 
interviewed  felt  the  amount  of  expenditures  was  a factor.  Three  other 
people  felt  that  expenditures  did  make  a difference  but  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  actual  amount  spent.  When  the  "Campaign  Treasurer’s 
Reports  of  Expenditures"  were  analyzed,  the  statements  were  verified 
as  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

1982  Candidate  Expenditures 


Candidate  A 

Candidate  B 

Primary 

Election 

$ 6,764 

$ 2,648 

General 

Election 

2,614 

4,514 

Total 

$ 9,378 

$ 7,162 
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Campaign  Contributions 

During  the  interviews,  an  informed  leader  stated  that  Candidate  A 
was  well  financed  and  that  a large  church  in  his  district  had 
contributed  greatly.  This  statement  could  not  be  verified  in  the 
"Campaign  Treasurer's  Report  of  Contributions"  for  Candidate  A because 
there  was  no  listing  of  a church  contribution.  Candidate  A did  return 
some  contributions  to  his  church  in  the  form  of  a donation.  This  was 
listed  in  the  "Campaign  Treasurer's  Report  of  Contributions"  as  $72.87 
to  the  church  as  a donation  to  close  the  campaign  account  in  November 
1982.  Another  interviewee  felt  that  the  amount  of  expenditures  had 
some  influence  and  that  Candidate  A needed  more  financial  support. 
Candidate  B's  campaign  manager  said  he  received  more  in-kind 
contributions  than  Candidate  A.  Described  in  Table  8 are  the 
candidate  contributions.  These  are  analyzed  in  greater  detail  in  the 
next  section  under  group/individual  support. 

Table  8 

1982  Candidate  Contributions 


A 

B 

Primary  Election 

$ 6,805 

$ 2,697 

General  Election 

2,574 

4,975 

In-Kind 

0 

342 

Total 

$ 9,379 

$ 8,014 
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Experience 

Only  4 of  20  interviewees  felt  that  experience  was  a factor, 
mentioning  that  some  of  Candidate  B's  family  were  in  education  and  may 
have  enhanced  his  knowledge.  Two  felt  that  Candidate  B’s  business 
background  and  profession  would  be  helpful  to  a school  board.  Four 
others  said  the  candidates  had  equal  experience.  One  said  neither  had 
the  qualifications  to  be  a school  board  member,  and  the  remaining  11 
said  experience  was  not  a factor.  Candidate  A did  not  list  experience 
as  a factor.  Candidate  B felt  experience  was  a factor  based  on  family 
experience  and  his  knowledge  of  educational  issues. 

Group/Individual  Support 

Neither  of  the  candidates  felt  that  group  or  individual  support 
had  an  effect  on  the  campaign  outcome.  Candidate  A said  nothing  about 
this  factor,  and  Candidate  B stated  he  had  no  group  support. 

Seventeen  of  the  20  interviewees  mentioned  this  as  a factor,  naming 
teachers,  the  church,  Republicans,  and  others  as  groups  giving  support 
that  made  a difference.  The  group/individual  support  was  seen  as 
either  a negative  or  a positive  factor.  The  interviewees  named  this 
factor  specifically  as  follows  in  Table  9. 

As  seen  in  Table  9,  strong  church/minister  support  for  candidate 
A was  mentipned  17  times  as  a factor  in  the  election.  It  was  named  by 
two  people  as  a negative  factor  for  Candidate  A in  the  at-large 
election.  Ten  people  named  church  .support  as  a positive  factor  in  the 
single-member  district  of  residency  election. 
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Table  9 

Group/ Individual  Support  as  a Factor  in  the  Election  of  1982 


Support 

Informed 

Leaders 

Involved  in 
Campaign 

School  System 
Employee 

Prominent  Church 

7 

7 

2 

Prominent  Minister 

0 

1 

0 

School  Administrators 

1 

4 

1 

Teachers  (not 
major  union) 

1 

3 

0 

Democrats 

2 

2 

0 

Republicans 

1 

1 

0 

Newspaper  Editorial 

0 

2 

0 

Power  Structure 

0 

1 

0 

Realtor  Boards 

0 

1 

0 

Celebrity  Endorsements 

0 

0 

1 
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In  comparing  the  number  of  organized  groups  giving  contributions, 
Candidate  A had  three  groups  and  Candidate  B had  five  groups.  These 
five  groups  were  all  different  organizations  within  the  Republican 
party.  Of  the  individual  contributions,  Candidate  A had  192  in  the 
primary  and  21  in  the  general  election.  Of  the  names  listed  for 
Candidate  A,  the  former  superintendent  gave  a contribution  as  well  as 
several  school  system  administrators.  One  of  the  ministers  in  the 
large  church  which  was  perceived  as  supporting  Candidate  A also  gave  a 
substantial  contribution.  The  senior  minister  who  was  perceived  as 
being  very  influential  did  not  contribute  financially.  Candidate  B 
had  92  individual  contributions  in  the  primary  and  71  in  the  general 
election.  Individuals  listed  included  many  from  the  medical  community 
who  gave  a total  of  $810  in  contributions.  Candidate  B's  primary 
opponent  gave  an  in-kind  contribution  and  a small  cash  contribution. 
One  prominent  school  system  administrator  supported  Candidate  B with  a 
contribution  as  did  a well-known  sports  celebrity.  These 
contributions  are  explained  in  Table  10. 

Influence  of  Organizations 

The  influence  of  organizations  on  school  board  elections  was 

considered  as  a factor  in  the  interviews.  The  question  asked  was, 

\ 

"Which  organizations  have  been  most  influential  in  school  board 
elections?"  The  organizations  named  were  not  necessarily  those  which 
were  active  in  the  school  board  elections  of  1982.  Though  more  an 
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Table  10 

Group/Individual  Financial  Support 


Contributors 

Candidate  A— 
Primary 

-Democrat 

General 

Candidate 

Primary 

B — Republican 
General 

Political  Party 

$ 0 

$ 400 

$ 0 

$1,085 

Realtors  PAC 

300 

500 

0 

0 

Association  of 
School  Administrators 

650 

250 

0 

0 

Individuals 

5,585 

128 

0 

3,890 

Subtotals 

$6,805 

$1,278 

$2,697 

$4,975 

Total  Contributions 

$ 8,083 

$7 

,672 

institution  than  an  organization,  "the  newspaper"  was  perceived  as  an 
organization  and  named  by  many  interviewees  as  an  influence  on 
elections.  Interviewees  usually  mentioned  a particular  editorial 
writer  when  discussing  the  influence  of  the  articles  and  endorsements 
in  the  newspaper  prior  to  elections.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
"the  newspaper"  will  be  included  as  an  organization  because  it  was 
perceived  by  the  interviewees  as  influencing  elections. 

The  group  of  informed  leaders  mentioned  the  teachers’  union  most 
often,  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Republican  party  mentioned 
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next  as  being  influential.  The  group  involved  in  the  campaigns 
named  the  newspaper  and  the  teachers’  union  most  often;  then  the 
school  administrators  group.  The  school  system  employees  named  the 
school  administrators  and  teachers'  union.  The  seven  groups  perceived 
as  most  influential  in  school  board  elections  were  the  teachers’ 
union,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  school  administrators’ 
association,  Republican  party,  the  newspaper,  labor  council,  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  Informal  groups  were  mentioned  at  least  once 
each  by  the  interviewees  involved  in  the  campaign.  They  were  parent 
groups,  the  superintendent's  staff,  the  medical  community,  the 
business  community,  government  officials,  contractors/home  builders, 
senior  citizens,  independent  teachers,  civic/professional  groups,  and 
alumni  groups.  Candidate  A listed  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  newspaper  as  most  influential.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  newspaper,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
realtors'  associations,  and  home  owners'  associations  were  listed  by 
Candidate  B. 

In  comparing  the  top  seven  organizations  that  were  perceived  as 
influencing  school  board  elections  with  the  groups  that  were 
perceived  as  specifically  influencing  the  school  board  general 
election  of  1982,  there  were  three  organizations  seen  as  being  a 
factor  both  in  the  1982  election  specifically  and  in  school  board 
elections  in  general.  These  were  the  newspaper,  the  Association  of 
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School  Administrators,  and  the  Republican  party.  Membership  in  the 
top  organizations  perceived  as  influential  was  not  widespread  among 
the  interviewees  or  candidates.  Candidate  A listed  no  memberships 
outside  church  activities,  and  Candidate  B listed  a membership  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Only  one  informed  leader  interviewed  was  a 
'member"  of  the  newspaper.  Because  he  was  the  main  reason  that  the 
newspaper  was  seen  as  influential,  this  was  more  an  individual 
influence  and  support.  It  was  standard  practice  that  the  newspaper 
contained  election  endorsements;  therefore,  support  would  be  automatic 
in  each  election  and,  thus  it  follows  that  the  newspaper  writers  would 
be  influential  on  local  elections  to  some  extent. 

The  organization  having  the  highest  membership  of  informed 
leaders  was  the  Republican  party.  Next  highest  in  membership  was  the 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 

As  the  interviews  of  informed  leaders  were  completed,  it  was 
apparent  that  they  had  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  school  board 
elections.  Although  many  members  of  the  Republican  party  had  many  of 
the  informed  leaders  interview  group  as  members,  it  was  perceived  that 
they  gave  no  support  to  school  board  candidates  other  than  their 
votes.  The  high-ranking  school  administrator  who  was  interviewed  had 
difficulty  naming  informed  leaders  who  were  involved  in  school  board 
elections  because  he  believed  that  informed  leaders  were  more 
interested  in  other  local  commission  elections  or  state  elections . 


The  organizations  perceived  as  influencing  school  elections  are 
explained  in  Table  11.  Interviewee  membership  in  these  organizations 
and  the  support  given  to  candidates  in  the  1982  election  are  described 
in  Table  12. 

Table  11 

Perceived  Influence  of  Organizations  on  School  Board 
Elections 


Perceptions  of  Interview  Groups  Perceived 

Informed  Involved  in  School  System  Influence 

Organizations  Leaders  Campaign  Employees  Total 


**  American  2 

Association  of 
Retired  Persons 

American  3 

Association  of 
University  Women 

***Association  1 

of  School 
Administrators 


Chambers  of 
Commerce  5 

* Churches  3 

Civic  Groups  0 

COPE — Drug  Use 
Preventidn  2 

* Democratic 

Party  2 


3 1 6 
0 2 5 
7 5 13 


3 3 11 

3 1 7 

1 0 1 

0 0 2 

1 2 5 
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Table  11 — Continued 


Organizations 


Perceptions  of  Interview  Groups 
Informed  Involved  in  School  System 
Leaders  Campaign  Employees 


Perceived 

Influence 

Total 


Home  Owners ' 
Associations  6 

Kiwanis  0 

**  Labor  Council  5 

League  of 

Women  Voters  7 

***"Newspaper"  2 

PTA  2 

* Realtors' 

Association  2 

* Republican 

Party  7 

* Republican 

Women's  Group  2 

Rotary  Club  0 

**  Teachers' 

Union  15 

Tiger  Bay  Club  4 


1 

1 

4 

4 

7 

0 


0 

1 

11 

0 


1 

0 

3 

4 
3 
0 

0 


0 

0 

5 

0 


8 

1 

12 

15 

12 

2 

4 

13 

2 

1 

31 

4 


* Organizations  named  as  support  groups  in  1982  election 

**  Organizations  named  as  support  groups  in  1984  election 

♦♦^Organizations  named  as  support  groups  in  both  1982  and  1984 

elections 
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Table  12 

Membership  of  Interviewees  in  Organizations 


Organizations 

Informed 

Leaders 

1982  Interview  Groups 

Involved  in  School  System 

Campaign  Employee 

Teachers ' Union 

0 

0 

1 

League  of  Women 
Voters 

0 

0 

1 

*Republican  Party 

10 

2 

1 

^Association  of 
School 

Administrators 

0 

3 

2 

Labor  Council 

0 

0 

1 

*"Newspaper" 

1 

0 

0 

Chambers  of 
Commerce 

3 

1 

0 

*Supported  candidates 

in  the  1982 

election. 

Method  of  Campaigning 

Of  the  20  people  interviewed, 

campaign  method 

was  mentioned  as  a 

factor  by  11  of  them. 

This  factor 

was  divided  into 

specific  methods: 

radio,  television,  newspaper,  door-to-door,  and  other  methods. 
Candidate  A mentioned  a large  donation  which  he  used  on  radio 
advertisements.  He  spent  $ 515  on  radio  advertisements  in  the  general 
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election.  Candidate  A said  he  had  advertised  in  the  major  local 
newspaper  and  maybe  in  some  smaller  newspapers.  He  remembered  that 
Candidate  B ran  a newspaper  ad  each  day  for  a month.  For  the 
door-to-door  method , he  said  he  had  handed  out  cards  in  both  the 
primary  and  general  elections.  Other  methods  included  having  his 
signs  up  early,  being  visible  at  meetings,  and  using  campaign  T-shirts 
and  balloons. 

Candidate  B felt  he  spent  less  on  campaign  methods  in  comparison 
with  Candidate  A (see  Table  7).  His  campaign  workers  went  door-to-door 
all  over  the  county.  He  also  described  serving  peanut  butter  and 
jelly  sandwiches  at  lunches  used  for  campaigning.  He  felt  he  did 
use  good  newspaper  advertising  and  that  his  marketing  and  business 
management  background  helped  his  campaign. 

Radio/ television.  Of  those  interviewed,  no  one  mentioned  radio 
advertising  as  a factor.  No  television  advertising  was  used  by  either 
candidate. 

Door-to-door . Candidate  B’s  door-to-door  campaign  was  described 
as  a family  endeavor.  His  family  wore  look-alike  T-shirts  and  were 
seen  jogging  and  were  pictured  in  advertisements  as  joggers. 

Candidate  A distributed  campaign  cards.  His  door-to-door 
campaign  wap  perceived  as  more  personable.  One  supporter  said  that 
his  campaign  manager  organized  an  effective  campaign  which  had 
Candidate  A "out  and  around  more"  and  perceived  as  "campaigning  more." 
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The  majority  of  the  interviewees  did  not  mention  a door-to-door 
campaign  as  a factor.  They  remembered  other  campaign  piethods. 

Newspaper.  Of  the  20  interviewed,  no  one  mentioned  the  use  of 
the  newspaper  as  a campaign  method  influencing  Candidate  A's  campaign. 
Only  six  interviewees  mentioned  the  newspaper  as  a factor  in  candidate 
B's  election.  Three  people  remembered  that  an  editorial  endorsed 
Candidate  B.  A campaign  worker  stated  that  Candidate  B incorporated 
the  editorial  in  later  advertising. 

The  advertisements  were  remembered  by  two  interviewees  who  were 
informed  leaders.  One  remembered  a specific  slogan  used  by  candidate 
B:  "We're  running  for  you."  This  was  accompanied  by  a picture  of 

Candidate  B and  his  family  in  jogging  suits.  The  other  informed 
leader  interviewed  said  the  campaign  advertisements  were  his  only  way 
of  knowing  the  candidates. 

Candidate  A spent  $900  for  advertisements  in  the  major  newspaper 
and  Candidate  B spent  $1,790  in  the  major  newspaper.  During  October, 
1982,  Candidate  B spent  $1,672  in  a 3-week  period  on  newspaper  ads 
alone.  The  remainder  spent  on  a newspaper  campaign  was  spread  over 
the  primary  election  from  July  through  early  September,  1982,  by  each 
candidate.  Expenditures  on  this  method  of  campaigning  are  described 
in  Table  13. 
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Table  13 

Expenditures  on  Newspaper 


Candidate  A 

Candidate  B 

Primary  Election 

$ 723 

$ 2,415 

General  Election 

1,095 

1,790 

Total 

$ 1,818 

$ 4,205 

Other  methods  of 

campaigning.  Three  interviewees 

felt  that 

Candidate  A was  more  visible  because  he  had  signs  everywhere,  and  the 
signs  were  up  early.  Coffee  meetings  were  held,  and  interviewees 
remembered  the  T-shirts  and  balloons  promoting  Candidate  A and  that  he 
campaigned  more  than  Candidate  B.  Candidate  A had  changed  his 
registration  to  Democrat  in  order  to  win  the  primary.  This  factor  was 
mentioned  by  one  campaign  worker  as  a campaign  method.  These 
perceptions  conflicted  with  perceptions  of  six  others  who  listed  a 
poor  campaign  and  image  for  Candidate  A as  factors  in  the  loss  in  the 
at-large  district  election.  Comments  were  that  Candidate  A had  poor 
exposure  countywide,  had  marginal  support,  "didn't  beat  the  bushes 
enough  and  was  not  on  the  trail  himself,"  and  his  campaign  strategy 
was  poor.  Concerns  about  the  influence  of  Candidate  A's  image  were 
that  "he  just  wasn't  a candidate"  and  he  had  a narrow  background  in 


education. 
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The  methods  used  by  Candidate  B perceived  as  factors  included 

"peanut  butter  and  jelly  rallies."  This  was  perceived  as  part  of  a 

\ 

marketing  method  that  was  better  than  Candidate  A's.  It  was  perceived 
by  one  person  that  the  signs  used  by  Candidate  A were  up  too  early  and 
had  offensive  colors.  Other  parts  of  Candidate  B's  marketing  method 
included  the  all-American  family  image  promoted  in  newspaper 
advertisements  and  seeing  the  family  together  every\\fhere  as 
joggers.  Candidate  B was  described  as  being  everywhere  in  the  mails, 
shaking  hands,  and  handing  out  tracts.  The  endorsement  of  a 
celebrity  sports  figure  was  perceived  by  two  people  to  have  some 
influence  in  Candidate  B's  single-member  district  of  residence. 

Some  interviewees  designated  the  personal  characteristics  of 
Candidates  A and  B as  factors  in  campaign  image.  The  perceived 
all-American  image  of  Candidate  B was  enhanced  by  other  factors  such 
as  his  occupation  in  the  medical  field  and  his  health  orientation  as  a 
j°gger • Others  felt  Candidate  B was  more  appealing  and  came  across  as 
a more  forceful  individual.  These  comments  were  made  by  two  informed 
leaders  and  two  campaign  workers  for  Candidate  A.  Candidate  A 
stated  that  Candidate  B was  more  civic  minded  and  more  credible. 

Name  Recognition 

In  the  list  of  factors  used  in  questioning  the  interviewees,  name 
recognition  was  designated  by  7 of  the  20  interviewed  as  having  an 
effect  on  the  campaign.  One  interviewee  said  that  Candidate  B 
well  known  and  financed.  Another  said  that  his  alma  mater  was 


was 
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recognizable,  and  he  related  to  young  families.  When  asked  which 
factors  caused  Candidate  A to  win  in  his  single-member  district,  seven 
mentioned  name  recognition.  When  asked  why  name  recognition  was  a 
factor,  five  of  the  seven  stressed  it  was  a factor  locally  or  in  the 
single-member  district  of  residence  only  because  of  Candidate  A's 
connection  to  a large  and  influential  church.  Neither  candidate  said 
that  name  recognition  was  a factor  in  the  general  election.  But  both 
said  it  was  a cause  of  Candidate  A's  win  in  the  single-member 
district  where  he  resided. 

Newspaper  Endorsement 

The  newspaper  gave  coverage  to  the  general  election  for  District 
1,  the  single-member  district  of  residency,  with  four  articles  between 
October  19,  1982,  and  the  November  general  election.  It  included  the 
endorsement  for  Candidate  B which  was  named  by  5 of  the  20 
interviewees  as  a factor  in  the  election  outcome. 

The  first  article  after  the  primary  stated  each  candidate's 
philosophy  while  pointing  out  Candidate  A's  occupation  as  a minister 
and  the  attendance  of  Candidate  B's  children  in  a religious,  private 
school.  The  quotation  follows: 

Both  District  1 candidates  say  their  personal  choices 
do  not  interfere  with  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
or  with  their  dedication  to  public  schools. 

Both  of  the  34-year-old  men  say  school  board  politics 
and  bickering  must  end,  believe  in  corporal  punishment, 
say  there  must  be  more  adequate  vocational  education,  and 
cite  their  experience  in  counseling  and  working  with 
teenagers. 
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However,  the  candidates  do  differ  in  the  degree  of 
autonomy  and  authority  they  believe  should  be  given  [to 
the  schools  and  the  school  system] . 

How  this  platform  was  perceived  by  the  editorial  writer  was  explained 

in  the  next  quotation.  The  editorial  endorsement  stated  the 

following: 


Both  Democrat  [A]  and  Republican  [B]  impress  us  as 
being  capable,  well  motivated  people.  Selecting  between 
the  two  is  difficult,  but  we  think  the  edge  should  go  to 
[B]  because  he  has  a broader  knowledge  of  specific 
education  information.  Moreover,  we  have  some  uneasiness 
about  mixing  church  and  state  on  a public  school  board. 

[A]  is  the  regular  pastor  of  a church. 

We  don't  think  the  public  will  be  badly  served  by 
either  man,  but  we  recommend  [B], 

Many  of  the  interviewees  used  the  term  "church/state  mix"  when 
describing  factors  which  each  felt  influenced  the  campaign  of 
Candidate  A.  Candidate  A stated  that  the  editorial  endorsement  of 
Candidate  B was  the  "final  blow"  to  his  campaign.  Candidate  B 
mentioned  the  endorsement  of  the  newspaper  as  one  of  the  "groups" 
supporting  him  and  used  the  phrase  "church  and  state  mix"  as  a 
perceived  reason  for  the  community's  unwillingness  to  elect  Candidate 


Occupation  of  the  Candidate 

Several  previously  undetermined  factors  appeared  during  the 
interviews  when  the  following  questions  were  asked:  "What  factors 

caused  Candidate  A to  lose  in  the  at-large  election?"  "What  factors 
caused  Candidate  A to  win  in  his  single-member  district?"  Occupation 
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of  the  candidates  was  mentioned  by  both  candidates.  Candidate  A 
stated  that  being  a minister  was  one  factor  that  caused  his  defeat. 

He  felt  the  newspaper  editorial  was  the  "final  blow"  when  it  stated 
that  both  candidates  were  equal  except  for  Candidate  A’s  occupation 
and  the  "uneasiness"  about  a mix  of  church  and  state.  Candidate  B 
mentioned  the  same  factor  and  the  same  reason  as  one  of  the  factors 
effecting  the  election  outcome. 

Of  the  20  interviewed,  14  stated  that  "being  a preacher"  was  a 
factor  in  Candidate  A's  loss.  Another  person  mentioned  moral  issues 
versus  educational  issues.  It  was  stated  that  the  community  did  not 
want  a "church  and  state  mix,"  and  a backlash  from  the  strong  church 
support  for  A caused  the  vote  to  go  to  B.  Candidate  B's  occupation  as 
a medical  person  was  chosen  by  two  interviewees  as  having  a positive 
influence  on  the  election  results  for  B. 

Name  recognition  was  mentioned  by  12  people  as  a factor  in 
Candidate  A’s  win  in  his  single-member  district,  but  it  related  more 
to  support  of  the  church  network  than  his  occupation  specifically. 
Interviewees  choosing  this  factor  are  described  in  Table  14. 

Platform 

Both  candidates  described  their  platforms  just  as  the  newspaper 
article  of  October  19,  1982,  did.  Candidate  B was  concerned  about 
improving  academics  especially  for  the  college  bound.  His  motto, 
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Table  14 

Candidate's  Occupation  as  a Factor 


Factor  in 

Factor  in 

Interview  Groups 

At-Large  Loss 

Single-Member  Win 

Informed  Leaders 

6 

6 

Involved  in  Campaign 

67 

5 

School  System  Employee 

2 

1 

"Students  first,"  emphasized  academics  over  extracurricular 
activities.  He  felt  his  timing  for  this  theme  matched  the  national 
trend,  and  if  it  had  been  four  years  earlier,  he  would  not  have  been 
elected  on  that  platform.  Candidate  A agreed  with  these  issues  but 
stressed  the  need  for  vocational  training.  A topic  in  the  newspaper 
article  of  1982,  that  neither  candidate  had  mentioned  when 
interviewed,  was  the  need  for  increased  school-based  decision  making 
by  principals  and  a shift  of  the  role  of  the  school  board  back  to  a 
policy-making  body  only.  That  had  been  the  focus  of  the  primary 
election. 

Of  the  interviewees,  eight  of  the  20  interviewed  remembered  the 
platform  or  felt  it  was  a factor.  Most  did  not  remember  specifics  or 
felt  that  both  candidates  had  such  similar  platforms  that  it  was  not  a 
factor.  Two  interviewees  felt  that  once  the  incumbent  had  been 
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defeated  in  the  primary,  there  was  no  strong  platform  issue  for  the 

general  election.  The  other  platform  concern  expressed  by  a school 

* 

administrator  was  the  hope  of  reinstating  the  former  superintendent 
who  had  been  fired  by  the  school  board  under  the  leadership  of  the 
defeated  incumbent.  Neither  candidate  used  this  as  part  of  his 
official  platform.  Four  people  remembered  Candidate  B as  promoting  a 
stronger  academic  focus,  but  there  was  no  clear  recollection  of  the 
platform  of  Candidate  A as  being  much  different.  Along  with  platform 
minor  factors  of  perceived  ability,  credibility,  and  potential  were 
also  listed  for  interviewee  response. 

Ability . Listing  ability  as  a factor  were  two  interviewees. 

One  felt  that  Candidate  B would  be  more  objective  because  of  his 
business  background.  Another  felt  both  candidates  were  reasonably 
capable. 

Credibility . Five  interviewees  discussed  credibility  as  a 
factor.  Two  people  said  that  the  religion  and  occupation  of  Candidate 
A versus  Candidate  B's  physician  image  hurt  the  credibility  of 
Candidate  A.  They  did  not  know  what  his  views  were  on  keeping  "church 
and  state"  separate  as  he  never  discussed  it  and,  therefore, 
interviewees  did  not  know  what  he  would  do  if  elected.  A fourth 
interviewee  said  that  Candidate  B had  credibility  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  "he  didn't  shoot  himself  in  the  foot  in  the  campaign." 

Potential.  Potential  was  mentioned  as  a factor  by  three  people 
for  the  following  reasons:  Candidate  B's  background  gave  the  hope 
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that  he  would  push  for  employee  health  care  insurance;  B seemed  more 
outgoing  and  more  at  ease  dealing  with  the  public  and  more  potentially 
objective. 

Political  Party 

In  answering  the  questions,  "What  factors  caused  Candidate  A to 
lose  in  the  at-large  election?"  and  "What  factors  caused  Candidate  A 
to  win  in  his  single-member  district?",  another  factor  was  discovered 
which  had  not  been  in  the  original  list.  The  strength  of  the 
Republican  party  was  listed  by  six  interviewees.  Though  the 
candidates  did  not  perceive  political  party  as  a factor  nor  did  the 
head  of  the  Republican  party,  this  factor  ranked  second  after 
occupation  as  one  of  the  factors  perceived  as  influencing  the  outcome 
of  this  election. 

A campaign  worker  close  to  the  campaign  of  Candidate  A explained 
that  certain  precincts  or  districts  had  become  strongly  Republican, 
and  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party  had  weakened  support  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  making  it  difficult  to  overcome  the  Republican 
precinct  vote.  Two  others  mentioned  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
"not  together,"  making  it  easier  for  a Republican  to  win.  Even  the 
reelection  of  a popular  Democratic  governor  was  not  enough  to  help  the 
Democratic  candidate  on  the  same  ballot. 

Race 

Because  the  two  general  elections  of  1982  and  1984  involved 
candidates  of  the  same  race,  this  was  not  listed  as  a factor  on  the 
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Interview  guides  or  by  interviewees.  However,  the  Republican  primary 
had  a black  candidate  and  the  perceptions  of  the  two  primary 
candidates  were  that  race  may  have  been  a factor  in  the  defeat  of  the 
black  candidate.  He  was  perceived  to  be  highly  qualified  by  virtue  of 
his  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  school  system.  Political 
party  may  have  been  closely  tied  to  race  as  a factor  because  many 
black  voters  were  registered  Democrats  and  could  not  vote  in  the 
Republican  primary.  The  political  party  connection  may  have  had  more 
influence  in  the  at-large  election  because  the  black  candidate  only 
lost  by  less  than  1%.  The  wider  margin  of  defeat,  11%,  in  the 
district  of  residency  was  perceived  to  have  been  caused  by  the  factor 
of  race. 

Summary  of  the  1982  General  Election 

The  factors  perceived  as  influencing  the  1982  at-large  general 
election  are  described  in  Table  15.  Candidate  A was  perceived  to  have 
lost  because  of  his  occupation  as  a minister.  This  was  reinforced  by 
the  endorsement  by  the  local  editorial  writer  who  endorsed  Candidate  B 
based  on  the  "church/state"  mix.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  factor 
of  occupation  caused  Candidate  A to  have  a great  deal  of  name 
recognition  in  his  single-member  district  of  residency  and  it  was 
perceived  that  the  same  factor  that  caused  his  defeat  in  the  at-large 
election  was  influential  in  his  winning  the  vote  in  his  District  1 
election.  Factors  contributing  to  that  win  are  described  in  Table  16. 
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Table  15 


Causes  of  Candidate  A' 

s Loss 

of  1982  At-Large 

School  Board  Election 

Factors 

IL 

Perceptions 

CW 

of  Interview  Groups 
SSE  C 

Total 

Candidate 

Characteristics 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

Method  of 
Campaigning 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Name  Recognition 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Newspaper 

Endorsement 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Occupation 

6 

8 

3 

2 

19 

Platform 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Political  Party 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

IL  = Informed  Leaders 
CW  = Campaign  Workers 
SSE  = School  System  Employees 
C = Candidates 
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Table  16 

Causes  of  Candidate  ATs  Win  of  1982  Single-Member 
District  of  Residence 


Factors 

IL 

Perceptions 

CW 

of  Interview  Groups 
SSE  C 

Total 

Method  of 
Campaigning 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Name  Recognition 

4 

2 

1 

2 

9 

Occupation  of 
Candidate 

6 

5 

2 

2 

15 

Political  Party 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Size  of  Population 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

IL  = Informed  Leaders 
CW  = Campaign  Workers 
SSE  = School  System  Employees 
C = Candidates 


School  Board  Election  of  1984 

In  the  1984  election,  one  Democratic  incumbent  was  challenged  in 
the  general  election.  This  incumbent  is  referred  to  as  Candidate  C 
and  his  Republican  challenger  as  Candidate  D.  The  school  board  before 
the  election  had  three  Democratic  members  and  two  Republican  members. 
There  were  three  males  and  two  females  on  the  board . 

Candidate  C had  held  his  seat  from  District  4 for  three  terms  and 
had  no  opposition  in  the  1984  Democratic  primary.  His  single-member 
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district  of  residency,  District  4,  had  been  his  home  for  25  years.  He 
was  a former  school  system  administrator  and  had  been  pn  administrator 
with  the  local  community  college  since  his  first  term  on  the  school 
board . He  had  opposition  in  his  past  elections  and  election  records 
showed  that  his  margin  of  victory  had  been  steadily  decreasing  over 
the  years.  A former  Republican  opponent  for  this  seat  ran  again  from 
District  4 against  a retired  schoolteacher  who  had  moved  to  this 
school  system  upon  that  retirement  11  years  ago.  The  female  retired 
schoolteacher  won  the  primary  and  opposed  the  incumbent  in  the  general 
election. 

From  the  interviews  concerning  this  election,  it  was  found  that 
important  changes  in  the  population  and  economic  development  of  this 
school  district  may  have  caused  the  factors  involved  in  this  election 
to  have  more  influence  than  they  had  had  in  past  elections.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county  or  school  district  increased  in  population 
much  more  rapidly  than  did  the  central  or  northern  parts  of  the 
county.  This  difference  along  with  the  geography  of  the  county  was 
perceived  to  influence  the  type  of  voter  who  was  becoming  a majority 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  these  voters  had  of  school  board  candidates. 
The  incumbent  did  win  the  majority  of  votes  in  District  4 where  he 
resided.  This  was  described  as  the  central  area  of  the  school  system. 
There  were  31,881  registered  voters  in  Candidate  C's  single-member 
district  of  residency.  Of  these,  24,218  cast  votes  in  all  the 
elections,  but  only  21,966  cast  votes  in  the  school  board  elections. 
Candidate  D won  by  only  4,162  votes,  or  51.6%. 
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The  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  had  been 
increased  by  the  presence  of  new,  "high-tech"  corporations  which  had 
brought  an  influx  of  employees  who  registered  as  Republicans.  This 
same  area  was  conducive  to  retirement  communities  and  many  new  voting 
districts  or  single-member  districts  of  residency  were  formed  which 
had  a large  population  of  registered  Republicans.  Historically,  this 
school  system  or  county  had  a large  majority  of  registered  Democrats. 
At  the  time  of  the  1984  elections,  the  gap  between  registered 
Democrats  and  registered  Republicans  was  narrowing. 

These  "new"  residents  of  the  school  system  had  steadily  been 
electing  Republican  officials  in  local  elections;  and  interviewees 
stated  that  over  the  past  12  to  15  years,  local  commissions  had  lost 
many  long-time  incumbents  to  Republican  challengers  and  some 
incumbents  had  simply  changed  their  party  affiliations  to  Republican. 

The  1984  school  board  general  election  was  on  the  same  ballot  as 
President  Reagan* s reelection  bid.  After  Candidate  C was  defeated,  he 
analyzed  the  election  results  and  determined  that  the  popular 
president  had  helped  other  Republican  candidates  win  elections.  The 
position  of  the  school  board  election  at  the  end  of  the  ballot  was 
also  mentioned  by  Candidate  C as  a factor.  He  felt  that  by  the  time 
voters  neared  the  end  of  the  ballot,  apathy  caused  them  not  to  vote. 
Election  records  did  verify  that  fewer  voters  cast  a ballot  in  the 
school  board  election  than  in  the  presidential  election.  Only  142,105 
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cast  votes  in  all  the  elections,  and  126,410  cast  votes  in  the 
at-large  district  school  board  election. 

I 

The  year  of  the  elections  was  seen  as  a time  when  a new 
Republican  population  was  voting  against  incumbents.  Candidate  D,  the 
winning  Republican  challenger,  felt  this  was  a major  factor  in  her 
win.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  incumbent  had  been  a 
life-long  Republican  until  moving  to  Florida  where  Democrats 
traditionally  won  office.  It  was  also  felt  by  many  interviewees  that 
the  "little  old  lady  schoolteacher"  who  was  71  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  election  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  incumbent,  Candidate  C. 
Many  mentioned  her  superior  campaign  methods,  especially  her  radio 
advertisements,  as  a factor  in  overcoming  the  problem  of  communicating 
in  a school  system  with  such  distinct  and  separated  geographic 
regions.  These  factors  will  be  discussed  more  specifically  in  a later 
section. 

The  general  election  was  extremely  close.  At  2:00  A.M.  the 
election  results  that  were  reported  were  so  close  that  Candidate  C was 
only  ahead  by  1,500  votes.  Candidate  D went  to  bed  feeling  she  had 
lost.  Even  in  a newspaper  report  the  next  day,  a winner  could  not  be 
named.  The  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Elections  did  name  Candidate  D 
as  the  winner,  but  she  did  not  learn  this  until  an  excited  campaign 
worker  discovered  it  and  woke  her  up  the  next  morning.  The  official 
results  were  not  reported  in  the  newspaper  until  two  days  later  when 
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all  absentee  ballots  had  been  counted.  After  this  school  board 

election,  the  board  consisted  of  three  white  females  and  two  white 

\ 

males.  There  were  then  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats. 

In  identifying  the  factors  which  affected  this  campaign,  the 
eight  predetermined  factors  of  Interview  Guide  B will  be  analyzed. 

The  other  five  factors  named  in  the  election  of  1982  by  the 
interviewees  were  also  named  for  the  1984  election.  Therefore,  the 
same  13  factors  were  analyzed  for  both  elections. 

Twenty-nine  interviews  were  used  to  collect  data  for  this 
election.  There  were  16  interviews  of  informed  leaders,  10 
interviews  of  those  closely  involved  with  the  election,  and  3 
interviews  with  school  system  employees.  The  information  about  the 
interviewees  was  reported  in  Tables  3 and  4. 

Age 

At  the  time  of  the  election,  Candidate  C was  57  years  old; 
Candidate  D was  71.  Of  the  29  people  interviewed,  age  was  named  as  a 
factor  by  10  of  them.  Four  of  the  10  worked  on  the  campaign  and  had 
mixed  opinions  as  to  whether  it  was  a positive  or  negative  factor  for 
Candidate  D.  Two  school  system  employees  stated  that  Candidate  D's 
age  appealed  to  the  retirees.  Another  said  it  could  have  been  a plus 
because  Candidate  D was  seen  as  a "sweet  little  old  lady,"  and  people 
liked  her  even  without  meeting  her.  Several  phrases  about  Candidate  D 
were  coined  and  were  perceived  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule  Candidate  D, 
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but  it  was  not  clear  where  the  phrases  originated.  A campaign  worker 
for  D attributed  them  to  Candidate  C.  One  worker  felt  the  phrases 
hurt  Candidate  C because  people  thought  he  was  being  unfair.  Campaign 
workers  for  Candidate  C said  the  phrases  did  not  originate  with 
Candidate  C or  his  campaign  workers.  The  phrases  were  "little  old 
schoolteacher,"  "retired  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes,"  or  "little  old 
lady  in  tennis  shoes."  Another  interviewee  referred  to  D as  "nice, 
cute,  and  wonderful"  because  of  her  age.  Other  comments  included: 

"Her  age  gave  her  something  different";  "her  age  was  against  her 
because  she  was  unknown." 

Candidate  C named  age  as  a factor  and  said  that  D's  age  appealed 
to  retirees.  Candidate  D mentioned  the  phrase  "retired  old  lady 
teacher  in  tennis  shoes"  but  did  not  say  whether  it  was  a negative  or 
positive  factor. 

Amount  of  Campaign  Expenditures 

Both  candidates  named  expenditures  as  a factor,  but  only  five 
others  interviewed  named  it.  Candidate  C commented  that  Candidate  D 
put  more  of  her  own  money  into  the  campaign  than  he  did  and  that  she 
was  active  in  "big  money  groups."  Candidate  C also  said  that  D spent 
much  money  on  radio  spots. 

Candidate  D said  she  spent  less  than  Candidate  C on  her  primary 
election.  One  of  her  campaign  workers  agreed.  This  same  campaign 
worker  said  that  Candidate  D used  much  of  her  own  money,  and  another 
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interviewee  said  Candidate  D spent  what  her  salary  would  be  as  a board 
member  the  first  year  in  office.  A third  person  said  Candidate  D 
spent  more  than  she  expected  to  spend.  A person  close  to  candidate 
C's  campaign  said  Candidate  C did  not  spend  enough.  Expenditures  are 
described  in  Table  17 . Specific  expenditures  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  section,  method  of  campaigning. 

Table  17 

1984  Candidate  Expenditures 


Candidate  C Candidate  D 


Primary  Election  $ 0 $ 7,277 
General  Election  11,810  5,066 
Total  $11,810  $12,343 


Campaign  Contributions 

Only  eight  people  interviewed  said  they  contributed  financially 
to  either  campaign.  The  "Campaign  Treasurer's  Reports  of 
Contributions"  contained  specific  contribution  information  as 
described  in  Table  18.  Further  explanation  of  the  contributions  can 
be  found  under  the  group/individual  support  factor. 
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Table  18 

1984  Campaign  Contributions 


Amount  Spent 

Candidate  C 

Candidate  D 

Primary  Election 

$ 0 

$ 7,355 

General  Election 

11,835 

5,003 

Total 

$11,835 

$12,343 

Experience 

Candidate  C felt  his  experience  as  a school  board  member  did  not 
affect  the  voters  who  felt  they  wanted  a change  and  wanted  to  defeat 
incumbents.  Candidate  D felt  her  experience  as  a teacher  helped  her. 

Twelve  interviewees  named  experience  as  a factor,  commenting  as 
follows:  Both  had  good  experience;  Candidate  C had  been  there  too 

long,  so  experience  was  a negative  factor;  Candidate  D's  lack  of 
experience  was  against  her  because  one  should  know  more  to  run  for  the 
school  board;  D's  experience  as  a teacher  helped;  D had  more  time  to 
give;  D related  better  than  the  doctorate  type;  D touted  her 
experience;  and  D had  more  experience. 

Gender  and  Race 

Candidate  D felt  that  her  gender  was  not  a factor  in  the 
election.  Candidate  C,  a male,  said  that  women's  groups  supported 
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Candidate  D.  Only  nine  others  listed  gender  as  a factor.  Six  felt  it 
helped  Candidate  D saying  it  was  in  her  favor;  it  was  tied  to  age; 
she  had  a cute  grandmother  image  and  it  helped  "to  some  degree."  One 
person  said  Candidate  D overcame  gender  as  a factor.  Another  said  it 
hurt  her  because  she  was  unknown,  and  the  sixth  person  said  it  didn’t 
hurt  her. 

Race  was  not  a factor  in  this  election.  Both  candidates  were 
Caucasian.  Minority  leaders  who  were  interviewed  said  they  supported 
Candidate  C because  he  was  a Democrat.  Other  interviewees  thought  the 
minority  community  supported  Candidate  D. 

Group/ Individual  Support 

This  factor  was  not  mentioned  by  either  candidate.  Only  seven 
others  said  it  was  a factor  naming  teachers,  the  teacher's  union, 
administrators  association,  minority  groups,  the  "newspaper,"  and 
labor  council  as  groups  supporting  the  candidates.  Perceptions  were 
that  the  newspaper  editorial  writer  supported  Candidate  C as  did  the 
school  administrators  association  and  the  labor  council  which 
consisted  of  blue  collar  workers.  Teachers,  the  teachers'  union,  and 
some  minorities  supported  Candidate  D though  the  union  did  not 
officially  endorse  D. 

When  asked  for  factors  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  Candidate  C, 
interviewees  mentioned  several.  These  were  the  Republican  party,  the 
minority  vote,  a social  group  of  Candidate  C's  friends  all 
transplanted  from  the  same  state,  and  the  community  college 
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administrators.  The  last  two  groups  were  perceived  as  having  a 
negative  impact  on  voters  because  of  the  support  given  Candidate  C as 
a "good  old  boy."  Positive  factors  in  Candidate  C's  win  in  the 
single-member  district  of  residency  were  the  same  community  college 
group,  military  base  personnel,  and  the  "old  boy  network." 

A third  question  asked  of  the  interviewees  was,  "Which  persons  or 
groups  supported  the  candidates?"  This  elicited  answers  that 
confirmed  the  responses  already  mentioned.  Candidate  C had  the 
greatest  support  from  the  Association  of  School  Administrators,  and 
Candidate  D had  the  greatest  support  from  the  teacher’s  union. 
Candidate  C had  financial  support  from  three  organizations,  and 
Candidate  D received  support  from  six  organizations.  The  perceptions 
about  the  group/individual  factor  are  described  in  Table  19. 

The  "Campaign  Treasurer's  Reports  of  Contributions"  were  used  to 
analyze  the  financial  support  given  to  the  candidates  by  groups  and 
individuals.  This  information  is  described  in  Table  20. 

Candidate  C revealed  contributions  from  161  individuals,  most  of 
whom  resided  in  his  district  of  residency  or  central  area  of  the 
school  system.  Of  those  interviewed,  there  were  four  informed  leaders 
who  contributed  to  Candidate  C and  five  school  system  employees  who 
contributed  to  his  candidacy.  In  the  primary  election,  23  individuals 
made  financial  contributions  to  Candidate  D.  In  the  general  election, 
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Candidate  D received  contributions  from  13  individuals.  Her 
individual  contributors  included  only  one  informed  leader  and  seven 
who  were  close  to  the  campaign. 


Table  19 

Group/Individual  Support  as  a Factor  in  the  Election  of  1984 


Interview  Groups 

Informed  Involved  in  School  System 
Contributors  Leaders  Campaign  Employee 


Administrator  Support  0 1 
Teacher  Union/Teachers  0 4 
Other  Unions  0 0 
Newspaper  0 0 
Minority  Vote  1 0 


1 

2 

1 

1 

0 


Retired  Citizens 


0 


1 


0 
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Table  20 

Group/Individual  Financial  Support 


Contributors 

Candidate 

Primary 

C — Democrat 
General 

Candidate 

Primary 

D — Republican 
General 

Political  Party 

$ 

0 

$ 0 

$ 0 

$ 998 

Realtors  PAC 

0 

800 

0 

0 

Association  of 
School  Administrators 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

Teachers  Union 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Retired  Teachers 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Individuals 

0 

8,875 

2,775 

480 

Own  Money 

0 

660 

4,465 

3,425 

Subtotals 

$ 

0 

$11,835 

$7,340 

$5,003 

Total  Contributions 

$11,835 

$12,343 

Influence  of  Organizations 

The  organizations  named  as  influential  in  school  board  elections 
in  general  were  not  always  the  same  as  the  groups  perceived  as  giving 
support  to  the  candidates  in  specific  school  board  elections.  The  32 
interviewees  named  the  top  influential  organizations  in  the  order 
described  as  follows:  the  teachers'  union,  the  League  of  Women 
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Voters,  the  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the  Republican 
party,  a labor  council,  the  newspaper,  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Candidate  C listed  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Republican  Women's  Group,  and  the  Association  of 
School  Administrators  as  influential  in  school  board  elections.  He 
said  if  there  were  a female  candidate,  the  first  three  organizations 
were  involved,  and  the  school  administrators  were  always  involved  in 
school  board  elections.  Candidate  D listed  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Association 
of  American  University  Women.  Candidate  D was  a member  of  the  last 
two  groups. 

Of  the  top  seven  organizations  named  as  influential,  four  were 
perceived  to  have  been  involved  in  supporting  candidates  in  the  1984 
school  board  election.  The  greatest  support  came  from  the  teachers' 
union  for  Candidate  D,  the  challenger.  Though  the  school 
administrators'  association  was  active  in  supporting  Candidate  C 
and  many  of  the  interviewees  voted  for  him,  the  support  was  not  as 
intense  as  it  had  been  in  the  1982  election  when  the  association 
wanted  to  defeat  the  incumbent  school  board  chairman.  This  seems  to 
verify  the  statement  mentioned  earlier  by  one  interviewee  who  said 
there  is  more  support  and  activity  to  defeat  a candidate  that  is 
disliked  than  to  elect  or  reelect  a liked  candidate. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  though  the  Republican  vote  was  seen  to 
have  been  a major  factor  in  electing  Candidate  D,  the  party  was  not 
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listed  as  a supporting  group  for  Candidate  D.  This  was  noted  when 
interviewing  high-ranking  Republican  party  leaders  who  knew  very 
little  about  the  school  board  election  but  felt  that  the  Reagan 
reelection  helped  all  Republican  candidates. 

A description  of  the  perceptions  regarding  influential 
organizations  is  found  in  Table  11.  Membership  of  the  1984 
interviewees  in  these  organizations  is  described  in  Table  21. 

Table  21 

Membership  of  Interviewees  in  Organizations 


1984  Interview  Groups 
Informed  Involved  in  School  System 
Organizations  Leaders  Campaign  Employees 


* Teachers'  Union  0 

League  of  Women  Voters  0 

Republican  Party  14 

* Association  of  School 

Administrators  0 

* Labor  Council  0 

* Newspaper  1 

Chambers  of  Commerce  6 


1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 


♦Supported  candidates  in  the  1984  election 
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Method  of  Campaigning 

This  factor  was  named  by  both  candidates  as  having  an  effect  on 
the  election.  Candidate  C mentioned  radio  specifically  as  a method 
used  by  Candidate  D.  He  remembered  that  she  spent  much  more  money 
here  and  that  the  advertisements  portrayed  D as  "matronly,  motherly, 
and  in  an  elementary  teacher  style."  Candidate  C spent  money  on 
newspaper  advertisements  and  was  endorsed  by  the  paper.  Candidate  D 
remembered  radio  as  the  main  influence  on  the  campaign  with  some 
newspaper  advertising  having  been  purchased. 

Radio.  Radio  was  chosen  by  14  of  29  interviewees  as  a factor 
in  the  campaign.  Informed  leaders  represented  5 of  the  14 
interviewed.  One  said  all  he  remembered  about  that  election  were 
the  radio  ads  and  that  Candidate  D recorded  them  herself.  Other 
comments  included:  "They  made  you  listen";  "she  spent  most  of  her 

money  here";  "she  discussed  issues  such  as  the  cost  of  school 
buildings";  "ads  were  aired  at  good  times";  "everyone  heard  them"; 
"very  distinctive";  "attention  getting";  "helped  her  name  recognition 
though  there  were  inaccuracies  in  some  of  the  statements";  "D  told  it 
like  it  was";  "friends  recorded  testimonials";  "3  to  6 one-minute 
blurbs  a day,  especially  in  the  morning";  "very  essay  like";  "used 
significant  radio  stations,  changed  copy  many  times,  and  they  won  her 
the  election." 

Television.  One  person  commented  that  campaign  advertising  from 
a nearby  district  for  a female  candidate  with  a name  similiar  to  that 
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of  Candidate  D was  seen  on  the  television  station  in  this  school 

district.  Some  people  confused  the  two  and  voted  for  Candidate  D. 

\ 

Newspaper . Neither  candidate  remembered  using  the  newspaper  for 
campaign  advertising,  but  archival  data  produced  advertisements  by 
both  that  were  placed  in  the  major  local  newspaper.  The  "Campaign 
Treasurer's  Reports  of  Expenditures"  also  showed  the  purchase  of 
campaign  advertisements  in  the  local  newspaper. 

Only  three  people  named  the  newspaper  as  having  an  effect.  One 
person  remembers  Candidate  D's  advertisements  as  having  a "small, 
smiling  face." 

Door-to-Door.  The  candidates  did  not  mention  the  door-to-door 
campaign  method.  Three  other  people  mentioned  it,  remembering 
meetings  attended  by  both  candidates.  Candidate  D had  shown  she  knew 
her  facts.  Another  interviewee  remembered  how  D "stomped  the  county 
from  one  end  to  another,"  was  very  forceful,  and  worked  at 
campaigning.  A third  person  noted  that  Candidate  C's  use  of 
door-to-door  campaigning  was  perceived  as  the  "good  old  boy  network" 
or  "mafia." 

Other  methods  of  campaigning.  Candidate  D noted  that  she  did  not 
give  out  much  literature  because  she  wanted  to  be  conservative  and 
give  something  useful.  She  printed  the  metric  conversion  table  on  the 
back  of  a card  which  became  popular  with  teachers. 

Both  candidates  had  an  active  schedule  of  appearances.  Between 
July  16,  1984,  and  November  6,  1984,  Candidate  C made  80  appearances. 
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Locations  ranged  all  over  the  school  system  with  equal  distribution  of 
appearances  among  interest  sectors  in  and  out  of  the  education  field. 

The  three  areas  of  the  district  had  different  sized  populations. 
Candidate  C's  appearances  seemed  to  match  this.  His  schedule  of 
appearances  showed  8 appearances  in  the  north,  18  in  the  central,  and 
31  in  the  southern  district.  Meetings  that  effected  the  entire 
district  were  listed  19  times  on  his  schedule  of  appearances. 

Candidate  D had  notes  that  showed  attendance  at  six  voter  forums 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  connected  to  the  home 
owners  associations.  She  said  she  "went  everywhere  I was  invited." 
Invitations  came  from  parents  in  a "right  to  life"  organization; 
minority  civic  improvement  groups;  home  owners  councils;  farm 
federation  meetings  and  all  the  chambers  of  commerce,  union,  and  board 
of  realtor  candidate  forums.  Candidate  D said  she  based  her 
presentations  on  her  point  of  view  on  education  rather  than  on  her 
background.  She  collected  the  facts  to  be  able  to  answer  questions 
such  as,  "How  much  does  it  cost  to  build  a new  school?;  Where  will  the 
next  school  be  built? ; How  much  does  the  superintendent  earn? ; How 
much  do  teachers  earn?" . 

This  approach  was  mentioned  by  an  informed  leader  who  said 
Candidate  D used  the  statistics  and  budget  figures  effectively.  Other 
comments  about  Candidate  D's  campaign  method  indicated  that  "she  spoke 
contemplatively";  "related  to  people";  "had  humor";  "outshown, 
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outspoke,  and  outprojected  Candidate  C";  was  "assiduously  tough";  "did 
her  homework";  and  "knew  her  facts." 

t 

Two  informed  leaders  remembered  Candidate  D as  fiesty  and  an 
incredible  campaigner  while  Candidate  C was  remembered  as  a 
gladhander  and  year-round  campaigner. 

The  allocation  of  expenditures  of  each  candidate  are  presented  in 
Table  22. 

Table  22 

Campaign  Method  Expenditures  1984 


Candidate  C Candidate  D 

Radio  Newspaper  Literature  Radio  Newspaper  Literature 


Primary 

Election 

$ 0 

$ 0 

$ 0 

$2,803 

$ 875 

$ 

326 

General 

Election 

$2,126 

$4,093 

$3,262 

$2,911 

$1,112 

$ 

467 

Total 

$2,126 

$4,093 

$3,362 

$5,714 

$1,987 

$ 

793 

Name  Recognition 

This  factor  was  noted  by  eight  interviewees  as  having  an  effect 
on  the  1984  election  campaign.  The  candidates  did  not  choose  name 
recognition  as  a factor.  One  comment  was  that  Candidate  C was  known. 
Two  others  said  this  was  negative  for  Candidate  C because  people  were 
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tired  of  him.  All  other  comments  concerned  Candidate  D and  were  from 
people  involved  in  D's  campaign.  This  group  said  that. Candidate  D had 
good  name  recognition;  that  radio  and  the  campaign  literature  helped 
her;  that  she  knew  everybody  and  belonged  to  many  organizations;  and 
that  her  Anglo  Saxon  name  had  appeal. 

Newspaper  Endorsement 

The  major  local  newspaper  contained  an  endorsement  for  Candidate 
C.  This  was  mentioned  by  Candidate  C.  One  other  person  interviewed 
mentioned  it  also.  The  endorsement  ran  on  October  20,  1984,  and  said, 
"Even  after  serving  three  terms  on  the  county  school  board  [Candidate 
C's]  interest  and  dedication  to  public  education  haven't  diminished  a 
trace.  He  has  demonstrated  himself  in  many  ways  to  be  worthy  of  the 
voters'  trust  for  another  term  on  the  school  board." 

The  article  also  gave  background  on  Candidate  D,  discussing  her 
experience  with  another  school  system.  "Understandably  [Candidate  D] 
is  not  as  well  versed  in  our  county's  school  matters  as  [Candidate  C] 
is  although  she  has  done  a very  credible  job  of  researching  the  issues 
in  preparing  for  the  campaign." 

An  informed  leader  who  was  interviewed  said  that  the  newspaper 
had  always  played  a strong  role,  but  it  was  not  like  it  used  to  be. 
Although  it  did  reflect  the  community,  the  community  did  not  always 
follow  the  endorsement. 
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Occupation  of  Candidates 

This  factor  was  not  as  central  to  the  1984  election  as  it  was  in 
1982,  but  Candidate  D used  her  experience  as  a former  teacher  when  she 
spoke  to  groups.  It  was  mentioned  frequently  by  interviewees,  when 
platform  was  discussed,  as  a reason  the  teachers'  union  worked  for  her 
and  as  one  of  the  conflicts  in  the  election:  teachers  versus 

administrators . The  next  factor,  platform,  will  be  further  analyzed 
for  the  effect  of  occupation  on  the  campaign. 

Platform 

In  a newspaper  article  entitled,  "Hot  Issues  Define  School  Board 
Race,"  the  platforms  of  Candidates  C and  D were  explained.  They 
disagreed  on  the  drug  expulsion  policy  of  the  school  system  with 
Candidate  C believing  it  to  be  fair  and  effective  and  Candidate  D 
calling  for  varied  lengths  of  expulsions  based  on  severity  of  the 
infraction.  They  disagreed  on  how  well  vocational  education  was  being 
provided.  Candidate  D felt  it  could  be  improved.  The  article  stated 
that  Candidate  C "supports  current  practices  in  education,  although  he 
says  he  'always  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  new  ideas.' 

[Candidate  D],  a Republican,  calls  for  alternatives  in  education  and 
says  the  school  board  needs  'new  blood'.  . . The  present 
administration  keeps  telling  you  everything  is  great.  I think  there 
are  ways  it  can  be  improved." 
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Candidate  C remembered  the  platform  as  having  "no  real 
confrontation  or  philosophy  debate."  Candidate  D named  specifics  of 
her  own  platform  saying  that  there  was  too  much  paperwork  for  teachers 
and  no  time  for  creativeness.  She  also  mentioned  the  need  for  more 
vocational  education  because  there  was  "too  much  concentration  on 
academics,  leading  to  dropouts." 

Platform  was  named  as  a factor  in  the  election  by  13  of  29 
people.  Most  of  the  comments  concerned  Candidate  D's  platform.  These 
included  four  who  said  D was  proteacher/child  oriented.  Others  said  D 
appealed  to  those  who  wanted  changes  in  academic  achievement;  D pushed 
putting  people  in  who  knew  something  about  education,  and  she  pushed 
for  changes  versus  leaving  things  as  they  were.  Another  remembered 
that  she  talked  about  transportation  and  cafeteria  problems.  Minor 
factors  in  the  area  of  candidate  platform  that  were  analyzed  are 
ability,  credibility,  and  potential.  These  are  explained  as  they  were 
perceived  by  the  different  interview  groups  in  Table  23. 

Table  23 

Platform  Perceived  as  a Factor 


Platform 

Ability 

Credibility 

Potential 

Informed  Leader 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Involved  in  Campaign 

5 

4 

4 

2 

School  System  Employee 

2 

0 

1 

1 
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Ability . One  informed  leader  said  that  both  candidates  had 
ability.  Other  interviewees  who  named  ability  as  a faptor  said  that 
Candidate  D had  ability,  but  it  was  not  known. 

Credibility . This  factor  was  named  by  10  interviewees  as  having 
an  effect  on  the  campaign.  Two  informed  leaders  perceived 
credibility  to  be  negative  for  Candidate  C.  The  teachers'  union  felt 
all  his  decisions  were  a rubber  stamp  for  the  administration.  The 
other  eight  interviewed  named  Candidate  D's  credibility  as  having  an 
effect.  Comments  were  that  she  had  the  old  schoolmarm  approach,  had  a 
background  in  education,  was  a retired  teacher;  looked  enthusiastic 
and  positive;  that  teachers  were  for  her;  and  when  she  spoke  or  people 
met  her,  they  liked  her  and  voted  for  her.  These  comments  came  from 
all  three  groups  interviewed:  informed  leaders,  those  involved  in  the 

campaign,  and  school  system  employees. 

Potential.  Potential  was  mentioned  by  five  interviewees  and 
again  comments  were  split  among  the  three  groups  interviewed.  Reasons 
for  choosing  this  factor  were  that  Candidate  D was  perceived  as 
strong,  a back-to-basics  approach  was  needed,  teachers  felt  she 
would  be  proteacher,  D said  change  was  needed,  and  the  board  needed  a 
stronger  student/teacher  orientation. 

Political  Party  Affiliation 

This  factor  was  perceived  as  a significant  reason  for  the  defeat 
of  Candidate  C.  It  was  the  main  reason  named  by  Candidate  C himself 
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who  analyzed  the  election  results  and  said  that  the  school  board 
election  was  on  the  ballot  with  the  presidential  election  of  1984,  and 
the  Republicans  swept  office.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Republican 
voters  were  strong,  gaining  strength  in  the  school  district  since 
1980.  Of  the  19  newest  precincts,  18  voted  Republican,  even  though 
Candidate  D was  unknown.  Candidate  C went  on  to  say  that  the  school 
board  elections  were  at  the  end  of  the  ballot;  of  the  140,000  who 
voted  for  the  president,  only  120,000  voted  in  the  school  board 
election.  The  absentee  ballots  also  made  a difference  in  the  outcome. 
Candidate  C,  as  well  as  two  other  informed  leaders,  said  that 
Republicans  are  more  likely  than  Democrats  to  use  an  absentee  ballot 
if  one  is  needed.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  absentee  ballots  were 
for  Candidate  D. 

Candidate  D did  not  mention  political  party,  discussing  candidate 
C's  negative  image  as  the  basis  for  his  loss.  Negative  image  and 
political  party  were  the  perceived  reasons  named  by  14  interviewees  as 
causing  the  defeat  of  Candidate  C. 

Mentioned  by  seven  interviewees  was  the  Republican  sweep  of  the 
ballot;  one  said  the  southern  part  of  the  county  had  the  highest 
population  and  were  highly  Republican,  so  they  voted  for  D,  and 
another  said  the  Republicans  went  all  out  and  worked  hard.  In 
reviewing  the  archival  data,  it  was  noted  that  Candidate  C received  no 
contributions  from  the  Democratic  party,  while  Candidate  D received 
$998  from  the  Republican  party . 
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Summary  of  the  1984  General  Election 

In  summarizing  the  general  election  of  1984,  two  more  questions 
asked  of  the  interviewees  gave  results  that  were  consistent  with 
statements  already  made  about  the  factors  involved  in  this  election. 
The  questions  were  "what  factors  caused  Candidate  A to  lose  in  the 
at-large  election?"  and  "what  factors  caused  Candidate  A to  win  in  his 
single-member  district?"  The  at-large  election  loss  is  explained  in 
Table  24  and  Candidate  C's  win  in  District  4 where  he  resided  is 
explained  in  Table  25. 

The  major  factor  contributing  to  incumbent  Candidate  C's  loss  in 
the  at-large  election  was  perceived  to  be  political  party. 

Republicans  had  become  a strong  force  in  local  elections.  His  win  in 
his  single-member  district  of  residency  was  perceived  to  have  been  a 
result  of  name  recognition.  These  findings  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
the  population  changes  described  by  interviewees.  New  influences  were 
becoming  stronger  in  the  community  and  the  traditional  reasons  for 
electing  local  officials  were  no  longer  being  considered  by  voters. 

Chapter  Summary 

The  1982  at-large  district  school  board  election  was  won  by  the 
Republican  Candidate  B with  53%  of  the  vote.  This  outcome  was 
perceived  by  the  two  candidates  to  have  been  influenced  by  several 
factors.  The  occupation  of  Candidate  A was  cited  by  both  candidates 
as  a factor  in  his  defeat.  Candidate  A was  a minister  and  along  with 
the  statement  contained  in  the  major  local  newspaper  editorial  that 
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Table  24 

Causes  of  Candidate  C's  Loss  of  1984  At-Large 
School  Board  Election 


Perceptions  of  Interview  Groups 


Factors 

IL 

CW 

SSE 

C 

Total 

Characteristics 
of  Incumbent 

6 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Characteristics 

of  Opponent 

6 

3 

1 

0 

10 

Geography  of 

the  District 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Incumbent 

Experience 

7 

3 

0 

1 

11 

Method  of 

Campaigning 

3 

3 

0 

1 

7 

Political  Party 

9 

3 

2 

1 

15 

Teacher 

Opposition 

2 

3 

2 

0 

7 

Voter  Apathy 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

IL  = Informed  Leaders 
CW  = Campaign  Workers 
SSE  = School  System  Employees 
C = Candidates 
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Table  25 

Causes  of  Candidate  C's  Win  of  1984  Single-Member 
District  of  Residence 


Factors 

IL 

Perceptions  of  Interview  Group: 
CW  SSE  C 

s 

Total 

Candidate 

Characteristics 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Experience 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Membership/ Support 
in  Organization 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Method  of 
Campaigning 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

Name  Recognition 

12 

4 

4 

2 

22 

Political  Party 

n 

Z 

0 

0 

0 

2 

IL  = Informed  Leaders 
CW  = Campaign  Workers 
SSE  = School  System  Employees 
C = Candidates 

there  was  an  "uneasiness  over  a church/state  mix,"  the  perception  was 
that  this  caused  the  voters  to  elect  Candidate  B,  a dentist.  The 
second  reason  both  candidates  cited  was  the  influence  of  the 
Republican  party  which  was  well  organized  and  building  registration. 

Of  the  20  interviewees,  17  perceived  the  religion  and  occupation 
of  Candidate  A as  a factor  in  his  defeat.  Candidate  A won  the 
election  in  the  single-member  district  of  his  residence.  The  factor 
perceived  by  both  candidates  and  by  all  of  the  20  interviewees  as 
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affecting  his  win  was  the  same  factor  which  caused  his  loss  in  the 
at-large  district  election.  His  religion,  occupation,  and  the  strong 
influence  of  his  denomination  in  the  local  district  of  residence  made 
his  name  well  known.  His  win  was  also  perceived  by  some  as  the  result 
of  having  more  registered  Democrats  in  a voting  district  which  had 
less  growth  than  other  voting  districts. 

Among  the  three  types  of  groups  interviewed  (i.e.,  the  informed 
leaders,  the  people  closely  involved  in  the  campaign,  and  school 
system  employees)  the  nine  informed  leaders  were  all  Republicans.  The 
people  closely  involved  in  the  campaign  were  members  of  their 
candidate's  party,  and  two  of  the  three  school  system  employees  were 
Democrats . 

Of  the  20  interviewed,  5 voted  for  Candidate  A,  12  voted  for 
Candidate  B,  and  3 could  not  remember  their  votes.  Only  one  informed 
leader  was  closely  involved  in  the  campaign.  He  had  been  the  defeated 
primary  candidate  in  the  Republican  race.  All  but  one  of  the  eight 
closely  involved  in  the  campaign  were  educators,  and  seven  were 
employed  by  the  school  system. 

The  outcome  of  the  1984  general  school  board  election  was 
perceived  by  the  two  candidates  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  voters' 
wish  to  remove  the  incumbent,  Candidate  C.  Other  factors  seemed  to  be 
the  appeal  to  retirees  of  Candidate  D,  and  the  strong  Republican  vote 
which  was  helped  by  having  the  presidential  election  on  the  same 
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ballot.  Candidate  C was  defeated  by  a close  margin  in  the  at-large 
district  but  won  in  his  district  of  residency.  Candidate  C perceived 
that  win  as  a result  of  his  long  experience  as  a school  board  member, 
his  long  residency,  and  many  activities,  which  made  him  well  known. 
Candidate  D also  perceived  Candidate  C's  well  known  name  as  the  reason 
he  won  the  single-member  district  where  they  resided. 

The  perceptions  of  14  of  the  29  interviewees  were  that  the 
Republican  sweep  of  offices  in  1984  defeated  Candidate  C.  Seven  of 
that  14  also  joined  3 others  in  citing  the  voters'  wish  to  defeat  the 
incumbent  as  another  reason  for  Candidate  C's  defeat.  Others 
perceived  Candidate  D as  such  a contrast  to  C,  from  gender  and 
personality  to  being  more  proteacher,  that  Candidate  C could  not  have 
won. 

Name  recognition  was  perceived  to  be  the  reason  Candidate  C won 
his  local  district.  This  was  named  by  20  of  the  29  interviewees. 

The  informed  leaders  interviewed  consisted  of  14  Republicans 
and  3 Democrats.  None  were  closely  involved  in  the  campaign.  Of  the 
eight  from  the  interview  group  of  those  that  were  involved  in  the 
campaign,  three  were  Democrats,  but  only  two  supported  the  incumbent 
Democrat.  The  remaining  five  Republicans  supported  Candidate  D.  The 
one  Democrat  who  supported  Candidate  D was  a teacher  and  a union 
member.  The  four  school  system  employees  were  split  with  two 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  They  all  voted  for  the  Democratic 
incumbent,  Candidate  C. 
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All  but  one  interviewee  remembered  his/her  vote  cast  in  the 
general  election.  Candidate  C received  18  of  the  29  votes,  and 
Candidate  D received  10. 

An  analysis  of  two  school  board  elections  resulted  in  finding 
that  the  factors  of  occupation  (when  involving  religion),  incumbency, 
and  method  of  campaigning  may  have  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
candidates  in  the  at-large  elections.  In  the  single-member  district 
of  residency  elections  analyzed,  factors  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  local  victory  of  those  same  candidates  were  perceived  to  have  been 
occupation  and  name  recognition.  The  factors  perceived  by  the 
interviewees  to  have  affected  the  two  campaigns  are  described  in 
Tables  26  and  27. 

Table  26 

Major  Factors  Contributing  to  Outcome  of  1982  and  1984 
At-Large  District  School  Board  Elections 


Interviewee  Perceptions 
Factor  1982  1984 


Occupation  of  Candidate 

19/20 

95% 

0/29 

0% 

Method  of  Campaigning 

15/20 

75% 

23/29 

79% 

Platform 

14/20 

70% 

18/29 

62% 

Experience/ Incumbency 

0/20 

0% 

24/29 

83% 
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Table  27 

Major  Reasons  Perceived  as  Causing  Candidate  Win  in 
Single-Member  District  Elections  in  1982  and  1984 


Interviewee  Perceptions 

Reasons  1982  1984 


Occupation  of  Candidate 

15/20 

95% 

0/29 

0% 

Name  Recognition/ Incumbency 

9/20 

45% 

22/29 

76% 

Method  of  Campaigning 

6/20 

30% 

4/29 

14% 

Membership/ Support  of 

Organization 

0/20 

0% 

9/29 

31% 

It  was  also  found  that  many  variables  were  perceived  to  be 
influencing  how  much  the  factors  effected  the  election  results.  These 
variables  included  a change  in  size  of  the  voting  population  as  well 
as  its  political  party  registration.  The  factor,  political  party,  was 
seen  to  be  changing  over  the  years.  Therefore,  the  degree  of 
influence  of  a factor  was  changing.  The  school  board  membership 
became  completely  Republican  after  the  1986  general  election  and  after 
an  incumbent  changed  his  party  from  Democrat  to  Republican.  This 
variable  may  also  effect  a minority  candidate  in  the  future.  Race  was 
the  major  factor  in  the  1982  Republican  primary.  The  black  candidate 
lost  by  such  a close  margin  in  the  at-large  election  that  it  is 
possible  that  an  increase  in  Republican  voters  could  be  more 
influential  in  electing  a black  candidate  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FINDINGS,  SUMMARY,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  factors  perceived  to 
have  contributed  to  the  differing  outcomes  between  an  at-large 
election  and  the  single-member  district  of  residence  of  candidates  in 
both  the  1982  and  1984  school  board  elections.  The  candidates  who 
lost  the  at-large  elections  won  the  majority  of  the  district-of- 
residence  vote.  The  study  was  a case  analysis  of  these  two  elections 
using  information  from  interviews  and  archival  data  gathered  between 
December,  1987,  and  May,  1988. 

Perceptions  were  obtained  from  the  four  candidates,  campaign 
workers,  informed  community  leaders,  and  school  system  employees. 
Interview  guides,  consisting  of  questions  pertaining  to  factors, 
individuals  and  organizations  which  may  have  influenced  election 
outcomes,  were  used  to  gather  perceptions.  Archival  data  which 
included  voting  results,  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures, 
newspaper  articles,  and  campaign  advertisements  were  analyzed  for 
verification  of  perceptions  and  additional  factors  which  may  have 
influenced  election  outcomes. 
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Findings 

In  the  1982  school  board  election,  the  Democratic  and  Republican 

t 

primaries  were  much  more  important  to  the  school  system  than  the 
general  election.  Most  of  the  campaigning  was  focused  on  the  effort 
to  defeat  the  unpopular  school  board  chairman.  Once  the  incumbent  was 
defeated,  the  Democratic  Candidate  A did  not  motivate  the  same  level 
of  effort  and  interest  in  electing  him  in  the  general  election. 

The  Republican  primary  was  important  because  one  of  the 
candidates  was  black.  His  white  opponent  did  win  by  a narrow  margin, 
less  than  1%,  in  the  at-large  election.  The  winning  candidate  felt 
that  because  the  black  candidate  had  been  so  well-qualified,  race  had 
to  have  been  the  factor  in  making  the  difference.  Also,  more  black 
voters  were  registered  Democrats  and  could  not  vote  in  the  Republican 
primary.  Other  factors  should  also  be  considered.  Low  turnout  for 
primary  elections  could  have  influenced  the  outcome.  Only  51%  of  the 
registered  voters  voted  in  the  school  board  election.  The  black 
candidate  had  an  11%  margin  of  defeat  in  his  single-member  district  of 
residency  which  was  described  as  having  more  registered  Democrats  and 
as  being  very  conservative . 

Because  many  of  the  interviewees  were  involved  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  school  board  chairman,  they  paid  little  attention  to 
the  Republican  primary.  If  their  efforts  had  gone  toward  the  election 
of  the  black  candidate  whom  they  characterized  as  a colleague  and 
highly  qualified,  the  outcome  might  have  been  different. 
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In  analyzing  the  1982  general  election  between  two  white  males  of 

the  same  age  and  perceived  experience,  it  was  noted  that  perceptions 

\ 

were  not  as  strong  as  they  had  been  for  the  Democratic  primary.  Of 
the  13  factors  used  to  analyze  this  election,  the  majority  were  viewed 
as  having  some  influence  but  not  making  a difference  in  the  at-large 
election.  The  two  factors  having  no  effect  were  age  and  gender.  Some 
influence  was  seen  in  the  amount  of  expenditures  of  each  candidate. 

The  winning  candidate  spent  twice  the  amount  the  losing  candidate 
spent.  But  his  total  contributions  were  less.  Influence  of  this 
factor  was  negligible  because  so  much  had  been  spent  by  the  losing 
candidate  in  the  primary  that  carry-over  influence  was  difficult  to 
determine.  Name  recognition  was  seen  to  have  some  influence,  but 
neither  candidate  was  known  throughout  the  school  system.  Experience 
may  have  had  some  influence  as  the  newspaper  editorial  contained 
mention  of  the  winning  candidate's  family  and  their  education 
background.  Other  minor  factors  included  group  and  individual  support 
and  the  influence  of  organizations.  These  seemed  to  play  a bigger 
role  in  the  Democratic  primary  though  the  growth  of  the  Republican 
voter  registration  was  said  to  have  helped  elect  the  unknown 
Republican  candidate.  The  newspaper  editorial  writer  was  seen  to  have 
been  a great  influence.  The  endorsement  of  the  Republican  Candidate  B 
was  called  by  Candidate  A "the  final  blow"  to  his  campaign.  This 
endorsement  was  important  only  because  a negative  factor  for  Candidate 
A,  his  occupation,  resulted  in  the  endorsement. 
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The  three  factors  which  were  perceived  as  most  influential  on  the 
at-large  election  were  the  occupation  of  Candidate  A and  the  platform 
and  method  of  campaigning  of  Candidate  B.  The  platform  and  method  of 
campaigning  were  well  planned,  staged,  and  articulated  by  Candidate  B. 
Interviewees  felt  that  the  personality  of  Candidate  B was  the  reason 
the  platform  and  campaign  method  were  so  effective.  But  the  strongest 
influence  named  by  95%  of  those  interviewed  was  the  occupation  of 
Candidate  A,  a Baptist  minister.  Those  interviewed  mentioned  a 
perceived  influence  by  the  large  Baptist  church.  This  along  with  a 
negative  endorsement  contained  in  the  newspaper  concerning 
reservations  about  a "church/state  mix"  were  the  strongest  factors 
perceived  to  have  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  at-large  election. 

Conversely,  when  analyzing  why  Candidate  A,  the  minister,  won 
the  majority  of  votes  in  his  single-member  district  of  residency,  the 
same  factor,  his  occupation,  was  perceived  to  have  influenced  his  win. 
Being  a minister  gave  him  name  recognition  in  the  district  which  had  a 
high  concentration  of  Baptists.  Also,  his  method  of  campaigning  was 
perceived  more  positively  in  his  district  of  residence. 

In  the  1984  school  board  election,  the  three-term  Democratic 
incumbent  was  challenged  by  a political  newcomer  who  had  easily  won 
the  Republican  primary.  The  same  13  factors  used  to  analyze  the  1982 
election  were  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  perceived  influence  on 
the  at-large  district  election  and  the  single-member  district  where 
the  1984  candidates  resided. 
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Candidate  C,  the  incumbent,  lost  the  at-large  election.  As  in 
the  1982  election,  a majority  of  the  13  factors  used  in  this  analysis 
had  little  effect  on  the  outcome.  The  factor  which  made  no  difference 
was  the  newspaper  endorsement.  The  newspaper  contained  its  usual 
endorsement  of  the  incumbent  which  obviously  did  not  influence  the 
outcome.  Other  factors  having  a minor  influence  on  the  outcome  were 
age,  gender,  contributions  and  expenditures,  group  support, 
occupation,  and  name  recognition. 

Though  Candidate  D was  much  older  than  the  incumbent  and  a 
female,  these  factors  were  seen  to  be  positive  factors.  Her  age  was 
perceived  to  appeal  to  retirees  who  were  a large  group  and  her  gender 
gave  her  the  image  of  a "sweet,  little  old  lady  schoolteacher"  which 
seemed  to  be  appealing  as  a contrast  to  the  incumbent.  Both 
candidates  contributed  much  of  their  own  money  to  the  campaign.  The 
incumbent  spent  much  more  in  the  general  election  than  the  challenger 
but  it  was  the  way  the  challenger  spent  it  that  made  a difference. 
Group  support  came  from  the  teachers'  union  for  Candidate  D.  Because 
the  union  was  perceived  as  influential,  it  probably  helped  a great 
deal.  It  was  not  perceived  as  a major  factor,  however.  The  last 
minor  factor  was  name  recognition.  Neither  candidate  was  well-known 
beyond  the  central  area  of  the  school  system  but  the  incumbent  was 
better  known  of  the  two.  This  did  not  help  him  if  voters  were 
not  re-electing  incumbents  as  was  the  perception. 
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The  most  important  influences  on  the  at-large  election  were  the 
method  of  campaigning  of  Candidate  D,  the  experience  or  incumbency  of 
Candidate  C,  the  platform  contrast,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Republican  party . Candidate  C had  much  more  experience  which  was  a 
negative  influence.  Some  felt  the  voters  were  "tired  of  him"  and/or 
were  defeating  incumbents.  This  combined  with  contrasting  platforms, 
pro-administrator  versus  pro-teacher  and  status  quo  versus  progress, 
was  seen  as  contributing  to  his  defeat. 

Interviewees  were  greatly  impressed  with  Candidate  D's  method  of 
relating  her  platform  through  radio  advertising.  She  spent  most  of 
her  campaign  funds  on  radio  advertising  and  it  was  seen  to  be  a major 
reason  for  her  victory.  Her  advertisements  were  described  as 
creative,  well-timed,  and  attention  getting. 

One  of  the  most  important  influences,  Candidate  D's  political 
party,  was  not  named  specifically  as  a supporting  group  but  it  was 
discussed  as  a factor  which  was  becoming  increasingly  influential  on 
local  elections  in  general.  The  general  election  for  the  school  board 
was  on  the  ballot  with  President  Reagan's  reelection  bid.  Over  the 
past  three  elections  this  school  district  had  increased  in  population 
which  consisted  of  a greater  number  of  Republicans.  The  Republican 
"sweep"  assisted  by  the  presidential  election  in  1984  was  seen  as  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  Candidate  D's  win. 

Candidate  D did  not  receive  the  majority  of  votes  from  her 
single-member  district  of  residence.  Candidate  C had  the  majority. 
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This  was  perceived  to  be  caused  by  the  influence  of  his  name 
recognition  and  active  membership  in  local  organizations.  His 
campaign  method  was  seen  as  being  familiar  and  "year-round." 

Summary 

In  the  1982  general,  at-large  district  school  board  election,  the 
factors  perceived  as  having  the  most  influence  on  the  election  of 
Candidate  B,  the  Republican,  were  the  occupation  of  his  opponent,  a 
minister,  his  positive  method  of  campaigning,  and  his  well-articulated 
platform.  The  factor  of  race  in  Candidate  B's  primary  should  also  be 
added  as  Candidate  B believed  that  only  because  his  opponent  was  black 
had  he  won  that  election. 

In  the  1982  single-member  district  of  residency,  Candidate  A 
received  the  majority  of  the  votes.  It  was  perceived  that  the  factors 
that  positively  influenced  these  votes  were  his  occupation,  name 
recognition,  and  campaign  method. 

In  the  1984  general,  at-large  district  school  board  election,  the 
factors  perceived  as  having  the  most  influence  on  the  election  of 
Candidate  D,  the  Republican,  were  her  creative  radio  campaign,  her 
platform  which  appealed  to  the  influential  teachers'  union,  and  the 
voters'  wish  to  defeat  the  incumbent.  Also  having  a great  deal  of 
influence  was  the  well-organized,  increasing  strength  of  the 
Republican  party  and  its  influence  on  all  local  elections. 

In  the  single-member  district  of  residency,  Candidate  C,  the 
incumbent,  received  the  majority  of  the  votes.  It  was  perceived  that 
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the  factors  that  positively  influenced  these  votes  were  his  name 
recognition,  membership  in  local  organizations,  and  "year-round" 
campaigning. 

These  two  general  elections  had  some  factors  in  common.  The  at- 
large  elections  were  influenced  by  method  of  campaigning  and  platform 
of  the  winners  but  these  were  not  seen  as  the  major  factors.  The  1982 
election  had  been  most  influenced  by  the  losing  candidate's  occupation 
as  a minister.  The  1984  election  had  been  most  influenced  by  the 
incumbency  effect  or  the  voters'  wish  to  defeat  the  incumbent.  Both 
at-large  elections  were  decided  by  a negative  factor:  a tendency  to 

defeat  one  candidate  rather  than  to  elect  the  other  candidate. 

In  the  single-member  districts  of  residency,  both  of  the  defeated 
candidates  had  more  votes  than  the  at-large  winners.  The  factor  in 
common  was  the  influence  of  name  recognition.  This  factor  is  used  as 
an  argument  by  those  supporting  a change  to  single-member  districts 
for  local  elections  in  Florida.  The  argument  is  that  the  candidate 
will  be  better  known  by  the  voters  and  will  feel  more  responsibility 
to  them,  but  the  major  impetus  for  change  is  that  minority 
representation  will  increase.  This  case  study  contains  an  example  of 
a minority  candidate  who  lost  his  single-member  district  of  residency 
vote  by  a greater  margin  than  his  loss  in  the  at-large  district. 
Besides  race,  other  factors  were  perceived  to  influence  his  loss. 

They  were  his  political  party,  voter  burnout,  number  of  registered 
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black  Republicans,  and  a more  intense  focus  on  the  controversial 
Democratic  primary . This  case  analysis  has  shown  that  election 
outcomes  are  not  influenced  by  a single  clear-cut,  isolated  factor. 

A combination  of  factors  influenced  these  elections.  These  factors 
also  had  varying  degrees  of  influence  depending  on  outside  variables 
such  as  a changing  political  philosophy  or  numbers  and  types  of 
registered  voters. 

Recommendations 

Beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  there  are  four  suggestions  for 
further  research. 

1.  Other  school  board  election  results  that  had  a difference 
in  outcome  between  the  single-member  and  at-large  district 
elections  should  be  the  focus  of  case  analysis. 

2.  A survey  of  all  Florida  school  districts  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  number  using  at-large 
district  election  systems  versus  single-member  election 
systems. 

3.  Specific  elections  in  districts  which  changed  from  one 
system  to  the  other  should  be  the  focus  of  research  to 
determine  factors  which  influenced  those  election 
outcomes. 

4.  A survey  of  minority  school  board  candidates  should  be 
undertaken  and  case  analysis  research  used  to  determine 
all  factors  influencing  the  outcomes  of  their  elections. 
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To  representatives  of  the  courts  and  school  systems  who  may  be 
faced  with  the  decision  of  whether  to  change  to  a single-member 
district  election  system  and  to  the  attorneys  representing  opposing 
interests  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  minority  representation  is  the  impetus  for  change, 
consider  other  factors  that  influence  the  election  of  a 
candidate.  Some  of  these  are  strength  of  each  political 
party,  platform  of  both  candidates,  amount  of  influence 

of  supporting  individuals  and  organizations,  and  the  number 
of  minority  voters  in  voting  districts. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  amount  or  quality  of 
services  available  to  voting  districts  under  an  at-large 
system  versus  a single-member  election  system. 


APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE  A 


As  a part  of  our  work  at  the  University  of  Florida,  we  are  making 
a study  of  influential  individuals  involved  in  two  school  board 
elections  in  Brevard  County.  To  do  this,  some  information  is  needed 
from  a number  of  people  like  yourself  who  were  actively  involved  or 
informed  about  those  elections.  All  information  given  will  be  kept 
completely  confidential.  True  names  will  not  be  used  in  our  thesis, 
nor  will  your  personal  opinions  be  revealed  to  anyone  else.  We  need 
your  frank  opinions  about  the  elections  and  the  people  closely 
associated  with  them.  Your  knowledge  of  this  school  system  and 
community  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  in  our  work. 

Who,  in  your  experience  and  opinion,  are  the  most  knowledgeable  people 
about  elections? 


Who,  in  your  experience  and  opinion,  are  the  most  knowledgeable  people 
about  the  two  school  board  elections?  1982?  1984? 


Who  is  known  to  influence  the  outcome  of  elections  in  this  school 
district? 


Who  was  influential  in  the  school  board  elections  of  1982  and  1984? 


Who  worked  behind  the  scenes  in  the  two  school  board  elections  in  1982 
and  1984? 


In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  most  important  organizations  or  clubs  in 
this  school  district? 
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APPENDIX  B 

PROCEDURES  FOR  IDENTIFYING  SIGNIFICANT  LEADERS 

The  first  task  in  our  research  at  the  University  of  Florida  is  to 
identify  those  who  hold  important  leadership  positions  in  each  school 
district  studied.  We  have  developed  instruments  for  use  in  this  phase 
of  the  study,  samples  of  which  are  attached.  Interview  guides  will  be 
used  in  interviewing  the  following  representatives  of  interest 
sectors.  In  case  a person  interviewed  is  not  cooperative,  another 
person  from  the  interest  sector  will  be  selected. 


Interest  Sectors 

Possible  Representatives 

1.  Farm 

Farm  agent,  highly  respected  farmer,  or 
person  engaged  in  food  processing  industry 

2.  General  business 

President  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  a 
prominently  mentioned  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

3.  Education 

Superintendent  of  schools,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  education,  or  a prominently 
mentioned  board  member 

4.  General 
government 

A well-known  politician  holding  an  elective 
county  office 

5.  Law 

A prominent  attorney 

6 . Health 

A prominent  physician  or  the  county  health 
physician 

7 . Banking  and 
finance 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
president  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
bank  in  the  county 

8.  Women’s  groups 

President  of  the  women’s  club  or  some  person 
known  to  be  important  in  women ' s club 
activities 

9.  Labor 

An  active  leader  in  local  labor  union 
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10.  Minority  (and 
ethnic)  groups 
(i.e.,  black, 
Puerto  Rican,  and 
other  minority  or 
ethnic  groups) 

Prominent  black  leaders  or  leaders  of  other 
minority  groups 

\ 

11.  Religion 

A highly  respected  clergyman  (regardless  of 
denomination 

12.  Partisan  politics 

Chairman  of  executive  committee  at  the  local 
Democratic  party  organization  and  the  local 
Republican  party  organization 

13.  News  media 

14.  Other  major 
interests 

Newspaper  editor,  manager  of  television  or 
radio  station 

APPENDIX  C 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE  B 


School  Board  Election 


Year 

District 

Candidate  

Candidate  

As  part  of  the  University  of  Florida  doctoral  study  in 
Educational  Leadership,  a study  of  several  school  board  elections  is 
being  conducted.  To  do  this,  information  is  needed  from  a number  of 
people  like  yourself  who  were  actively  involved  and/or  informed  about 
the  election  and  its  results.  Your  perceptions  will  be  of  great  help 
in  this  study. 

The  information  given  will  be  kept  completely  confidential.  True 
names  will  never  be  used  in  the  final  analysis  nor  will  your  personal 
opinion  be  revealed  to  anyone  else.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ask  you 
for  your  frank  opinions  about  the  election  and  reasons  for  the 
results. 
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General  Information 

1 . How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  school  district? 

All  my  life  Number  of  Years  

2.  Do  you  have  children? 

Yes  No 

Ages  of  Children  

Public  Schools  

Private  Schools  

None 

3.  What  organization(s)  are  you  a member  of: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  PTA 

Civitan  Rotary 

Church  Sertoma 

Committee  of  100  Taxpayer's  Association 

Exchange  Club  Yacht  Club 

Lions  Club  Country  Club 

Masonic  Lodge  Other 

4.  Occupation:  

5.  Have  you  been  or  are  you  an  officer  or  director  of  any  of  these 

organizations?  


6. 


What  major  official  leadership  positions  do  you  hold  or  have  you 
previously  held? 
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7.  In  this  school  district,  about  how  many  adult  relatives  do  you 

have  living  outside  your  own  household?  

8.  What  organizations  have  been  most  influential  in  school  board 
elections  and  why? 


In  every  election  there  are  factors  which  have  a range  of 
influence  on  the  outcomes.  We  would  like  your  best  judgment  about  the 
extent  of  these  influences. 

In  considering  the  election  of  198  (Year)  between 

Candidate  and  Candidate  , we  have  learned  that  

would  have  won  if  single-member  districts  had  been  the  election  system 
used . 

1.  Which  of  the  following  factors  had  an  influence  on  this  election? 

Age  of  the  Candidate 

Gender  of  the  Candidate 

Experience  of  the  Candidate 

Amount  of  Campaign  Expenditures 

Method  of  Campaigiing 

Radio 

TV 

Newspaper 

Door-to-Door 

Other 
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Platform 

Name  Recognition 

Ability 

Credibility 

Potential 

Group/Individual  Support 

2.  Let's  discuss  each  of  the  factors  you  mentioned.  What  was  the 

influence  of on  the  election  and  why? 

3.  What  factors  caused  to  lose?  Why? 


4. 


What  factors  caused  to  win  in  his/her  geographic 

district  or  single-member  district?  Why? 


5.  What  persons  or  groups  supported  the  candidates? 
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6.  What  persons  or  groups  opposed  the  candidate? 


Why? 


7.  Where  there  conflicting  beliefs  or  philosophies  involved  in  this 
election?  If  so,  please  describe  them. 


8.  Did  you  actually  support  any  of  the  candidates?  How  did  you 
support  him/her?  Why  did  you  support  him/her? 


9.  Did  you  work  closely  with  anyone  on  this  election?  Who? 


10.  Of  all  the  issues,  projects,  or  problems  concerning  the  school 
board  election  with  which  you  were  involved,  which  one  did  you 
work  the  hardest  to  support  or  oppose? 
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11.  Please  give  us  a detailed  account  of  how  you  influenced  this 

election.  Whom  did  you  first  contact,  and  with  whom  did  you  work 
closely  on  the  project? 


12.  What  persons  had  the  most  influence  and  were  the  most  involved  in 
this  election  and  in  what  way? 


13.  From  your  experience  in  observing  leaders  in  this  community,  did 
you  notice  any  crowds  that  worked  together  for  this  school  board 
election? 


Adapted  from  Kimbrough,  R.  B.  (1964).  Self-study  of  the  power 
structure.  Technical  appendices. 
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